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Notes on Attracting Birds 


By JOHN C. PHILLIPS, Wenham, Mass. 
With photographs by the author 


“HE winter of 1909-10 was rather remarkable for scarcity of winter 
‘| birds, at least in eastern Massachusetts. During the last of October, 
1909, one of the Berlepsch food-bells was placed in position in a low 
growth of pitch-pine, about five feet above ground, filled with hemp-seed and 
hung with strips of beef suet. Three weeks later, Chickadees began to feed 
from the automatically regulated food-trough, and continued to do so in in- 
creasing numbers till early spring. No suet was used on the bell after the birds 
learned the trick of finding the seed. Before any other feeding-place was 
started, the reservoir was emptied by the birds about every five or six days. 
It is difficult to estimate the numbers which fed there, but, roughly, it might 
have been between fifty and seventy. Suet was hung near by and kept fresh. 
The spot also attracted Kinglets, Juncos, and Downy Woodpeckers; and, as 
a certain amount of seed was continually thrown out onto the ground (in 
process of the birds’ feeding), Ring-necked Pheasants found it a profitable 
place to visit. 

In a high pine grove about a third of a mile away, another food-bell was 
hung at a later date. This has been systematically ‘worked’ by a pair of gray 
squirrels, apparently mostly in mischief, as the seed lies on the ground. They 
have sometimes emptied the reservoir in a day and a half. This experience 
presents an unlooked-for drawback in the application of the bell. How serious 
this would be, only time can show. 

One of the Hessian food-houses, pictured and described on page 71 of the 
manual “How to Attract and Protect Wild Birds’’ (National Association of 
Audubon Societies), was put in operation early in January. Built by the local 
carpenter, painted, and fitted complete, with glass, it cost twelve dollars. 
Several might be built for slightly less. This house will last a long time. It 
combines accessible food with shelter; and also provides possible nesting-sites. 
If properly ‘“‘brushed”’ up, it keeps the ground under it free from snow, forming 
a protected spot for the ground feeders. This seems to be avoided by the Crows, 
which are the bane of all those who attempt to feed the game birds. 
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The Hessian food-house has done good work. The birds fed there regularly 
and used the place in severe weather. They still, however, used the food-bells. 

Beginning March 1, the forceps were used to clean out the nesting-boxes. 
In a considerable number, white-footed mice (Peromyscus) were found living 
in great comfort and security, even as high as thirty-five feet above ground. 
Their nests were found in many more. The mice and red squirrels have done 
a good deal of damage about the box openings. Where the gnawing was exten- 
sive, it was repaired with tir. A number of new boxes were placed in position 


THE BERLEPSCH FOOD-BELL 


at this time, the inside of the apertures on all of them being carefully fitted 
with tin. 

It must be confessed that gypsy-moth egg-clusters were found in a number 
of the boxes, and were probably present in many of the small ones, where they 
could not be seen. They afford shelter for these pests. I have had corks pre- 
pared to fit the different boxes, and intend to try stopping the apertures before 
the moths begin to fly. This will also, I hope, discourage the squirrels and 
mice. 

Three of the large boxes (size D) had been occupied by Owls, and in one 
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of them a Screech Owl was found nesting. Probably there would have been 
more of these birds about if seven or eight Screech and Long-eared Owls had 
not been trapped, in my absence, by mistaken zeal, last fall, 1909. Also the 
mice would not have been quite so much in evidence. This, however, will 
not happen again. 

The English Sparrows were shot during-the early part of the winter; but, 
after one hundred and thirty of them had been killed, they became so shy that 
they were negotiated with poison. A mixture of wheat and hemp-seed was 
treated with strychnine and starch, according to directions given in United 
States Farmers’ Bulletin No. 383. The Sparrows were previously baited to 
two feed-troughs on a barn and shed roof. After they had been thoroughly 


in 


FORCEPS FOR CLEANING NESTING-HOUSES 


accustomed to feed from these, the poison was placed in them. It is impossible 
to say how many were killed by this method, as they were found dead at some 
distance, and numbers were picked up by a neighbor’s cat. The result, how- 
ever, was highly satisfactory, as very few were left by the time the Bluebirds 
arrived. 

For the present breeding-season, I have nothing of especial interest to 
report except the following: The size ‘C’ box (2%-inch opening), which had 
not been put out before, became immediately attractive to the Flickers. This 
size was placed in more or less isolated trees at heights of from twenty to thirty 
feet. A goodly number were occupied, one brood of Flickers being raised in an 
oak tree only a few yards from the terrace wall. 

As to the other boxes, I was disappointed in not finding a single nesting 
Chickadee or Downy Woodpecker. The only species found besides the Owls 
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and Flickers were Tree Swallows and Bluebirds. The Swallows were here in 
great numbers, preferring a row of boxes along the lake. 

The English Sparrows have, in a most extraordinary way, been recruiting 
their numbers. By late fall, they will again constitute a flock of from three 
hundred to five hundred birds. I shall not attempt any more shooting, believ- 
ing that here, at least, it is best to.keep them tame, and “dose’’ them at appro- 
priate intervals. 

Taken as a whole, the results are not entirely satisfactory. One thing is 
certain, the person who places in position a number of these nest-boxes de- 
volves upon himself a certain and never-ending responsibility, whenever 
English Sparrows are present. A safe place to put them out is on dead trees 
and stumps surrounded by water. In the thick woods, also, the boxes are left 
alone by the Sparrows; but, unfortunately, in such places they have also been 
disregarded by other species. If one wishes to increase his crop of bees, the 
boxes will help him out, for they are favorite resorts for these insects. 


Wing-Bars as Field-Marks 


By EDMUND J. SAWYER 


Illustrated by the author 


HE white wing-bars of certain of 
the Sparrows and Finches are com- 
monly mentioned as good field- 

marks, while similar -marks in cer- 
tain other members of the same 
family are as commonly disre- 
garded, or declared to be value- 
less in that connection. 

The reproduction in Brrp- 
Lore of a Redpoll drawing by the 
writer was criticised because the 
figures of the birds, each and all, 
distinctly showed two white wing- 
bars. Yet this species certainly 
has these two wing-bars, and 
TREE SPARROW WITH BAR ON LESSER they are, in reality, of the same 

COVERTS CONCEALED kind as those of a Tree Sparrow, 
or of even a so-called White-winged Crossbill. To be exact, these bars are 
formed by the white tips of the greater and middle wing coverts. 

The fact is, such bars may or may not serve as field-marks, not according 
to the species, but according to the mood, so to speak, of the individual bird, 
of whichever of these white-wing-barred species it may be. The bars may or 
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WHITE-THROATED SPARROW WITH RING-BARS CONCEALED 


may not be observable even in species such as the Tree Sparrow, White- 
throated Sparrow and White-winged Crossbill. In a flock of any of these birds, 
you are pretty likely to see individuals with the wing-bars exposed; others 
showing them more or less obscurely, and some, though fewer, showing no 
trace of them. In other words, going only by the field-mark (alleged) standard, 
you will be pretty sure to discover a goodly number of ‘undescribed’ species 
in a flock of almost any of the white wing-barred Sparrows. 


REDPOLL SHOWING WING-BARS 
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The position of these wing-bars is such that a slight puffing of the breast 
and side feathers, on the one hand, and of the scapulars, on the other,—a com- 
mon practice with birds in general,—is apt to cast them into shadow; while a 
greater, but still not uncommon, puffing or fluffing out of the feathers may 
quite conceal the coverts, one and all. Hence the extent of the bars, or. for that 
matter, of any other marking, when still confined to these coverts, is not neces- 
sarily of the first importance. In this connection, see an excellent photograph, 
by Clifford H. Pangburn, of a Redpoll—page 273 of Brrp-LorE, November-— 
December, 1909. This picture illustrates how the first wing-bar (tips of the 
middle coverts) may be nearly or quite concealed by the scapulars alone. 

As for Redpolls in particular, the popular notion that their wing-bars are 
of no importance as field-marks is a mistake, nor do I know a single species 
of bird fairly easy to approach, having such wing-bars, in which the latter 
are not field-marks. 

However, it is certainly true that the Redpoll seems less given to display- 
ing his wing-bars than, for example, does the Tree Sparrow. His small size, as 
compared with that of our other winter Finches, and his association usually 
with the very severest of winter weather, suggest that he may be more habitu- 
ally “puffed out with the cold’”—an expressive, if not a strictly scientific 
phrase—than the others. Therefore, I venture the opinion that the visibility of 
the Redpoll’s wing-bars in the field is, after all, largely a matter of temperature. 


WINGS OF TREE SPARROW TO SHOW VARIATION IN BARS 


Must Wrens Be Taught Nest-Building? 


By CRAIG S, THOMS, Vermilion, 8S. D. 


r | \HE male Wren speedily discovered the Wren-house that I placed on 
top of a slender seven-foot stump for him, and for a week he had been 
bubbling over with song, in perfect confidence that a little lady in 

brown would soon come to share his joys. He did not know that I made the 

Wren-house face my study-window so that I could observe his every movement, 

and discover in 

his mate, if pos-§ [it “sie 

sible, any lack of se a! 

efficiency in the 

management of 
household affairs, 

—but I did. 

When he got 
out of breath sing- 
ing, which sel- 
dom occurred, he 

would carry a 

twig into the 

house just to rest 
himself. And in 
this twig-carry- 
ing business he 
was a past mas- 
ter. Up he would 
come with a large 
twig, balancing 
it squarely in 
the middle; but 
the moment he 


reached the little 


round door, he “SOMETIMES SHE WOULD FIND HERSELF ON THE WRONG 
SIDE OF THE TWIG” 


deftly slipped his 
bill to one end, inserted that end in the hole, and crowded himself in with it. 

In the coming of the little lady in brown, his expectation was soon realized; 
but she was evidently a bird of the first year, without experience, either in 
match-making or nest-building. In regard to the former, she was unusually 
shy, doubtful, and hesitant. In regard to the latter, when things were finally 
settled between the two, and nest-building began in earnest, her inexperience 
was apparent. She had all the courage and enthusiasm characteristic of a 
first home-builder, as was shown by the large twigs which she unhesitatingly 
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attempted to carry, and surprisingly large ones she succeeded in bearing to the 
small door, but here her inexperience was revealed. No matter how large the 
twig, she held it by the middle, and sought to push it into the small door broad- 
side. She seemed surprised that it would not go in, and dropped twig after 
twig, not knowing what was the matter. Sometimes she would find herself 
on the wrong side of the twig, as shown in the photograph, and get herself 
into positions which rendered success impossible. It was only after many 
attempts, and much failure, that she learned the trick of slipping her bill 
along to one end of 
the twig, and push- 
ing that end in. 
From this obser- 
vation it would ap- 
pear, not that the 
young bird was 
taught, nor yet that 
her instinct was 
wholly adequate, 
but that, following 
her instinct, she 
quickly taught her- 
self by practice and 
failure how to work 
effectively. It is 
true, the male bird 
would occasionally 
come with a twig, 
and carry it in with 
the skill of experi- 
ence; but the female 
was not watching, 
and, as far as I 
could judge, did not 
“SHE LEARNED THE TRICK OF SLIPPING HER BILL ALONG learn from his ex- 
THE ONE END OF THE TWIG” ample. On the other 
hand, following her instinct to build a nest of twigs, she brought the twigs to 
the door of her home, and sought to push them in, taking a new grip with her 
bill after every push, but without moving the bill purposely to one end of the 
twig or the other, as the old bird did when he arrived at the house. In push- 
ing the twig seemed accidentally to slip one way or the other, and occasionally 
the little bird would be successful. A few successes seemed to awaken her to 
the secret, and it was not long before, upon bringing a twig to the door, she 
would deliberately begin to move her bill to one end or the other. 


- 


an 


A Record of the Outcome of Seventy-five 
Birds’ Nests 


By RAYMOND H. WHEELER, Berlin, Mass. 


WENTY Robins’ nests built during the month of May were watched, 
and the following facts obtained. Out of seven that were built in apple 
trees, from five to fifteen feet up, two were robbed by Crows, two 

nests were deserted before they were completed and, in three cases, the broods 
were raised successfully. Two nests were found in maples, both over twenty 
feet from the ground; one was robbed by a red squirrel when the young were 
nearly fledged, and the eggs in the other were eaten by Crows. Two nests, 
one in a cedar and one in an oak, were destroyed by Blue Jays; one in a pear 
tree was deserted because of its open position, and one placed in a pine was 
successful. The young from three nests which were built in buildings of some 
kind, matured. The only nest destroyed by accident was situated in a pile 
of rocks, where it was washed away by a rainstorm. Two more nests which 
were successful were in a grape-vine and in a wood-pile. In all, four nests 
were deserted, six were robbed, two by Crows, in apple trees; and another 
in a maple; Blue Jays and a red squirrel were responsible for the destruction 
of three others. Only one nest fell a victim to an accident, while the remain- 
ing nine were successful. 

A record of ten Song Sparrows’ nests shows that broods were raised from 
two that were situated near brooks, and that two others, similarly placed, 
were robbed, probably by cats. Four others, which were successful, were 
placed under a brush-pile, under a stone wall, in the tall grass around a sand- 
bank and on a hillside, respectively. One in a bed of wild lily-of-the-valley 
and another in a strawberry patch were deserted because of their open posi- 
tions. 

The young from three Chipping Sparrows’ nests were allowed to mature; 
the nests were all situated in shrubs of some kind. The wind blew down one 
which was built in an apple tree; a fifth placed in a grape-vine was torn to 
pieces by an unknown enemy, probably a cat. 

I could find but two Vesper Sparrows’ nests. However, one was success- 
ful and the other was deserted. Both were on the ground and near habitations. 

Baltimore Orioles were very common. Four nests out of the five that were 
watched turned out successfully. The fifth was destroyed by accidentally 
cutting off the limb from which it hung. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many bird-boxes were put out for the 
Bluebirds, they seemed to prefer hollow limbs previously dug out by Wood- 
peckers. One box, however, was inhabited and the young were raised. One 
nest in a hollow limb was successful, but the young from another fell out 
before they were able to fly, and died. An old pump served as the home of 
a pair of Bluebirds, but too-frequent visits drove them away. 
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Two Pheebes’ nests out of five were attacked by lice, and the young killed. 
Those that were successful were built in an old mill, on a piazza of a dwelling- 
house, and under a stone bridge, respectively. The first two were in an old 
hen-house and in a barn cellar. 

I was fortunate in finding two Hummingbirds’ nests. Both were in large 
maples and aout ten feet up. One was deserted, with the eggs, and the other 
turned out successfully. 

Three Red-eyed Vireos’ nests, all in maples, and from five to fifteen feet 
up, were left undisturbed, and the young flew, but a fourth was robbed by 
Blue Jays; it was in an oak. 

A snake was responsible for the destruction of one Catbird’s nest and eggs; 
another was deserted before any eggs were laid. The other that was watched 
turned out all right. All were placed in shrubbery or thickets. 

Yellow Warblers were plentiful, but only two nests were found, one of 
which was deserted, with an egg, the cause unknown; the other, in a maple, as 
was the first, was found while the young were hatching. The nest was undis- 
turbed and the young flew. 

Unfortunately, only one out of three Brown Thrashers’ nests were left 
unmolested, and the old birds given a chance to rear their young. A fire scared 
away one pair; too frequent visits on the part of curious children caused the 
desertion of another. Both were in brush-piles. The remaining successful 
nest was in a scrub apple. 

Two Chickadees’ nests, both in dead saplings were discovered, one with 
seven and the other with nine eggs. The first was deserted, for some unknown 
reason, but the nine birds from the other flew. 

Two Downy Woodpeckers’ nests were successful, but, to offset them, two 
others were robbed. 

A Meadowlark’s and a Red-winged Blackbird’s nest were found not far 
apart in the same meadow, and the young from both were raised. 

A large number of Barn Swallows built their nests in the same barn and, 
as far as I could find out, all were successful. Only two were reckoned in 
with the rest. 

It may be added that a Whippoorwill’s nest with two eggs was found, 
but, on going to it the next night, the eggs were gone. It is assumed that 
the bird followed a custom attributed to the species—that of removing the 
eggs on being disturbed. 


SUMMARY OF THE SEVENTY-FIVE NESTS 
No. Per cent 
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Nests deserted before being finished ...................... 3 4 
Nests deserted before the eggs were laid............... =. 54 
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4 
Nests where the yoling were raised .............,........ 43 574 
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A number of years previous, a record was kept of a smaller number of 
nests, and the per cent where the broods were raised did not exceed twenty. 
These nests were situated in the same vicinity as those recorded above, and 
the conditions, outside of devastations by natural enemies, would not vary 
to any great extent. Since then, red squirrels, cats, Crows, and Blue Jays 
have been kept away, as much as possible, by the shot-gun. It seems, then, 
that it is safe to conclude that by a little effort and care the percentage of 
successful nests can be made to increase. All the nests mentioned above were 
around buildings. Thus, the records prove that, with a little help, the number 
of birds around the home, in the garden and on the farm, will increase, and the 
quantity of insects should decrease in proportion. Certainly it is worth while 
to help our feathered friends a little, and learn something of their habits 
and struggles for existence, and be repaid by their company, song and aid 
in lowering the billion-dollar-a-year tax of seed and insect pests. 


FLICKER AT NEST OPENING 
Photographed by Jno. M. Schreck, at Edmonton, B. C. 


A Day with the Birds in Southern Arizona 


By STEPHEN SARGENT VISHER, Carnegie Desert Laboratory, Tucson, Ariz. 


er HE morning of June 15, I 
ae was awakened, before dawn, 


by the increased volume of 
sound caused by several birds singing 
in unison, perhaps a Mockingbird, a 
Cassin’s Kingbird and a Hooded 
Oriole, for they were the first that 
I recognized. Soon the drowsy put- 
tering of Vermilion Flycatchers, the 
spirited whistle of clumsy Pyrrhu- 
loxias, the warbling of the House 
Finches, and, in the notes so familiar, 
the Red-winged Blackbirds from near 
their nests in the trees by the ditch 
(in lieu of rushes, they have here 
become tree-inhabitants), were rec- 
ognized. From the distance, the rest- 
ful ‘purring’ call of the Gambel’s 
Quail, and the sharp, though very 
musical whit of the Palmer’s Thrasher, 
completed the melody. 

The peculiar ‘bubbling’ call, which 
is substituted by the Texas Nighthawk 
: for the peent and boom of the 

CACTUS WREN AND CONTAINING eastern bird. sounded as from afar— 
FOUR YOUNG 4 
Photographed by W. W. Arnold, at Tucson, it was so faint,—but, in fact, the 
aia co Os RD authors were flying within a few feet 
of me, as I lay on my cot on the flat roof of the adobe house. 

A call from the cactus-covered slopes behind was the gentle, rapid cooing 
of the Pygmy Owl. Even while listening to this, a large one, perhaps a Short-eared, 
flapped softly past, almost close enough to fan my cheek. 

As the spreading light grew brighter, the conviction that my work could be 
neglected for the day grew stronger, and, as the sun rose, bordered by a strange 
green light (one of the wonders of the desert), I arose and girded up my loins. 

The long ride across the broad valley to the mouth of Pima Cafion in the 
Catalina mountains was full of interest. All desert life takes advantage of the 
cool of the morning, and is out where it can be seen. Gophers and ground squir- 
rels of several varieties were about, and watching for them were the slim coyote, 
of which I had a glimpse as I topped a low hill, and the sailing Red-tailed and 
Swainson’s Hawks, and from the top of giant cacti the ubiquitous Sparrow 
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Hawk. Flying about such a cactus, was a pair of Western Martins, which had 
taken possession of a deserted Woodpecker’s hole. There were several holes 
in this branched trunk, which towered some forty feet high, and it is within the 
range of possibility that the Gila Woodpecker, the Gilded and Red-shafted 
Flickers seen near, and Pygmy and Elf Owls, in addition to the Martins, had 
a peculiar interest in it. From the rigid, leafless, though strangely attractive 
paloverdes along the roadside, the Black-capped Plumbeous Gnatcatcher hurried 
her brood; from the mesquite, the grayish but strictly upright, an Ash-throated 
Flycatcher flew leisurely, uttering his Crested Flycatcher-like note of defiance; 
out of the inhospitable looking chollas cactus, the somber Cafion Towhee made 
silently away; and, hopping about in a vicious ‘cat’s-claws’ shrub, a brood of 
Desert Sparrows watched me pass. They look so dusty that one thinks they 
never bathe; but they know what water is, for I watched one take twenty-three 
mouthfuls from a drinking-pan near my house, one hot day. 

The telephone posts were frequently guarded by a White-rumped Shrike, 
and the single wire held more than one Rough-winged Swallow. 

Birds were not the only life along the road. Lizards dashed away a few yards 
and stopped to see what they had run from—iittle amber fellows with barred tails 
curled up over their backs (zebra-tails), big scaly gray ones (Clark’s and collared 
swifts), and striped and spotted road-racers, with several others. The flowers, 
too, would be noticed by any true bird-lover; the red to yellowish green ones, 
protected by the inch-long spines of the five species of chollas or tree opuntias; 
the waxy white wreaths of the fluted giant cactus or siguaro; but especially 
a startling group of agaves, which thrusting their pure white inflorescence through 
the green mesquite of an arroyo, caught the eye from afar. 

Leaving my bicycle at the end of the old side-road, and, taking my binoculars, 
I entered the cafion. Within its rocky walls there is a little kingdom, held to- 
gether by the presence of water. About the springs grow huge cottonwoods, and 
higher up, evergreen oaks, both of which swarm with life. I threw myself grate- 
fully in the first shade. While resting, a song suggesting somewhat that of Audu- 
bon’s Hermit Thrush, but more that of the Western Meadowlark’s “ I-want-to- 
speak-to-you”’ call, broke out clearly and sweetly. The lemon-and-black author 
(Scott’s Oriole) was clinging to the wand-like stems of the candlewood or ocotillo. 
Nearer at hand, came in an undertone a rippling flow of music, which strikingly 
resembled a Bobolink’s when heard from a distance. It was the first, though 
not the last time that I have heard the Arizona Hooded Oriole sing this sweet 
undertone song. Its ordinary one is quite loud, and reminds one at once of 
the notes of the Yellow-headed Blackbird. The finding of links connecting the 
songs of the Meadowlark, Baltimore Oriole, Yellow-headed Blackbird and the 
Bobolink, in the songs of other members of the family, is of great interest. 

A short distance farther, a brood of Verdins caught my eye. The yellowish 
crowns and rumps were more than ordinarily noticeable against the dark back- 
ground of grape leaves. From the lower part of the same clump, a Golden 
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Pileolated Warbler peered daintily at me, showing his shiny black cap to let all 
know that he is only a bright relative of Wilson’s Warbler. 

A ragged, tired-looking Bendire’s Thrasher hopped and ran from a shade 
near the small pool. This bird, with many others, rears its young in the midst of 
the dry fore-summer. One wonders why it does not wait until the rains come, 
in July, when food is much more abundant, as the spick and span russet-brown 
Crissal Thrasher does. 

About the pools were scores—almost hundreds—of White-winged Doves, 
which had gathered, perhaps for miles around, to spend the heat of the day near 
water. Many of the worthy citizens of the Southwest think it great sport to 
slaughter them, at all seasons, and, unless one or the other change their habits, 
there will be far fewer ‘Cactus Pigeons’ before long. 

On the crest of a low rise ahead, a long-tailed, long-billed, streaked bird of 
considerable size stood preening its feathers. The Road-runner is an oddity 
at any time, but especially so when standing on one leg, with his crested head 
twisted and his red eyes gleaming. 

One never does become entirely accustomed to an Owl. A Spotted Screech 
Owl, which flew from the dense shade of a sycamore into a live oak, caused me 
to seat myself to watch him. A peculiar whir was heard, and, turning my head, 
I beheld a beautiful Broad-billed Hummer, not five feet away, probing into the 
scarlet trumpets of a pentstemon. Of course, while the Hummer had my attention, 
the Owl disappeared. 

Lying on a small patch of sand near a tiny pool, I dozed, and enjoyed the songs 
of my new friends—the flood of ascending notes of the Cafion Wren, the plain- 
tive whistle of the White-crowned Sparrow, the happy outburst of the Lazuli 
Bunting, with many others. As is so often the case, when one lies still, the birds, 
and other animals, come close around. A Blue-throated Hummer, after drinking 
daintily, rested on a very nearby twig, panting, but with only the tips of the bill 
apart. An inquisitive Phainopepla lit on a swaying vine only a couple of yards 
distant, and, as he swayed, raised his crest, flirted his wings (showing the 
white patch) and puttered softly while his lead-black eyes shone on me. 

It is useless, however, to try to do the day justice; and as I close this sketch 
I find that I have mentioned only a few more than half the birds seen. 


Notes on Birds in the Florida Keys 


By MRS. LUCAS BRODHEAD, Versailles, Ky. 


SPENT from January 9 to April 1,'1906, on upper Matecumbe, an island 

five miles long, about eighty miles south of Miami, Florida. The climate 

was very fine, the daily readings of the thermometer being from 50 to 74 
degrees for the three months. There are seven or eight families residing on 
the ‘‘Key,’’—a primitive, polite, simple-hearted, poor, God-fearing people, 
three generations back from Nassau, and preserving in a remarkable manner 
an intense form of cockneyism of speech. 

There are no mammals on the island except cats, which have a fine chance 
at the birds in the undergrowth, and a few melancholy dogs, which subsist, 
like the people, largely upon fish. The undergrowth is very dense, only pene- 
trable where a number of paths have been cut leading to the clearings, called 
farms, in the interior. Everywhere, and at all times, one must guard against 
the very troublesome red-bugs. 

I did not find birds to be as abundant as I had anticipated. I did not get 
near enough to identify a single Duck; learned to know but one species of Gull, 
and one Tern; saw few species of Warblers; not a single Sparrow of any kind, 
and identified only sixty-five species, of which sixteen were entirely new to me. 
The continual blasting going on at Matecumbe and the adjacent islands during 
most of my stay, for Mr. Flagler’s marvelous railroad, building down the line 
of Keys, probably had much effect upon the bird life. Myrtle Warblers, Mock- 
ingbirds and Catbirds were the most common. Quite a number of Hawks, 
also live on the island. Cardinals were plentiful, and were the only bird that 
might be said to be in full song the three months. 

On March 28, I went to an uninhabitable island seven miles distant, to 
see a Bald Eagle’s nest. The old Eagles let me approach and look at them as 
long as I chose, only the female showing any nervousness. The one black 
Eaglet, with closed eyes, stood on the edge of the nest as long as I remained; 
just as it was reported as doing thirteen days before. The nest was placed in a 
black-wood tree at the edge of the water, and was twelve or fourteen feet from 
the ground. 

On March 7, when returning from a day’s fishing, I found in the possession 
of a tourist a magnificent male Flamingo. It was shot that morning; it was 
one of three that had been seen on a sand bank near Matecumbe. The bird 
was unknown to most of the inhabitants of the island. Only one or two of the 
older men had ever seen one. The fate of this beautiful specimen was melan- 
choly to a bird-lover. The mail-carrier refused to handle it- The owner, when 
he heard of the fine for killing or possessing one, had the wings cut off. The 
body was given to a family for their dinner. When the writer learned of this 
sacrilege, she rescued the head and a few of the tail-feathers which had been 
thrown into the bushes. 
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I append a brief list of the birds identified. Herring Gulls and Royal 
Terns are very abundant. A fine specimen of Gannet was captured. Florida 
Cormorant, common; considered fine for eating. Brown Pelicans, large flocks, 
seen frequently. Man-of-War bird seen daily. Flamingo, called by natives, 
“Filyamingo,”’ one brought in. White Ibis, two were killed and eaten by the 
‘Conchs.’ 

Great White Heron, five were seen at a distance. Ward’s Great Blue 
Heron, one captured alive. Reddish Egret, not uncommon, two were brought 
in, one in red, one in white plumage. Louisiana Heron, one specimen seen. 
Little Blue Heron, large flocks in blue and white plumage seen together. 
Black-crowned Night Heron, one; Yellow-crowned Night Heron, abundant; 
prized for the table. Limpkin, two; one caught alive, was afterward released. 
Coots, large flocks seen, feeding some distance from shore, at low tide. 
Wilson’s Snipe, one; Dowitcher, one. Least Sandpiper and Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, believed to be with flocks of Killdeer. Ring-necked Plover and 
Turnstones, feeding daily at low tide off Upper Matecumbe. Black-bellied 
Plover, one. 

Mourning Dove, a large flock, lived on the Key. Ground Dove, common. 
Turkey Vultures, abundant. Marsh Hawk, seen frequently; a large pair of 
Hawks, supposed to be Red-tailed, nesting on Key. Red-shouldered Hawks, 
several pairs, called by natives the “Crying Jake’’; a pair nested near a house. 
Bald Eagles, a pair and Eaglet on Twin Sister Key. Pigeon Hawk, one was 
killed by the natives; Sparrow Hawk, abundant. Osprey, often seen flying high 
overhead. Florida Screech Owl, one; a large Owl seen, but not identified. Belted 
Kingfisher, from one to three seen daily. Red-bellied Woodpecker, not un- 
common. Ruby-throated Hummingbird, seen several times. Kingbird, seen 
in March. Phoebe, seen often. Crested Flycatcher, seen a few times. Florida 
Crow, very abundant, especially in March. Red-winged Blackbird (Florida 
form), seen and heard daily for two months, later a few nesting. Florida 
Grackle, and Boat-tail Grackle, seen in March. Painted Bunting, feeding 
daily in winter with Red-winged Blackbirds; two males and three females seen 
at one time. Tree Swallow, seen in March. 

Black and White Warbler, one seen in March. Parula Warblers, three in 
different plumage, seen several days in March. Palm Warbler, a fine male 
seen and heard singing, several days in March, in undergrowth near house, 
and one seen on the Key with the Eagles. 

Myrtle Warbler, very abundant during the three months. Oven-bird, 
one seen in the spring. Mockingbird, very abundant; forty-seven seen in a 
morning walk, singing only a very little in early mornings. Catbirds, very 
abundant in undergrowth, calling, but not singing. The Florida Cardinal 
Wren and the House Wren, rarely seen, but frequently heard in deep under- 
growth. Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher, seen a few times. Robin, apparently lived 
in interior of the Key. 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society’s Bird-Lists 


species of birds seen by its members in the state during the year evidently 

shows no decrease, and three of the lists for 1909 contain a greater number 
of species than have heretofore been recorded by any member of the Society 
during the course of a year,—if indeed they do not actually exceed in number 
the annual State list of any other observers. 

The ten best lists received by the Secretary of the Society for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1909, were made by the following members: Lidian E. 
Bridge, 244 species; James L. Peters, 239 species; Barron Brainerd, 235 species; 
Harold L. Barrett, 204 species; Anne W. Cobb, 202 species; Richard L. Creesy, 
191 species; Anna K. Barry, 188 species; Joseph Kittredge, Jr., 188 species; 
W. Charlesworth Levey, 166 species; Samuel Dowse Robbins, 131 species. 
The two lists first mentioned are published herewith. 


| pene in the Massachusetts Audubon Society’s plan of listing the 


List of Birds observed by 


List of Birds observed by 
James L. Peters, in Mass., 


Lidian E. Bridge, in ages 


from January 1, 1909, to from January 1, 1909, to 
January 1, 1910. January 1, 10. 

Name of Species Locality Date Locality Date 
Holbeell’s Grebe.......... Nahant......... Feb. 5 eee Jan. 16 
Horned Grebe............| Nahant......... Feb. 3 Edgartown.....| Jan. 1 
Pied-billed Grebe......... Ponkapog....... Sept. 30 | Randolph....... April 20 
ee eee ee Magnolia.......| Mar. 1 Edgartown..... an. I 
Red-throated Loon........ Saree ee, Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
Black Guillemot.......... Rockport.......| Feb. 18 eee Feb. 1 
Briinnich’s Murre......... Magnolia....... Mar. 1 ey Pe Feb. 20 
Razor-billed Auk......... Manchester. . Nov. 16 | Winthrop....... Feb. 20 
Pomarine Jaeger..........| Marblehead..... Aug. 25 EDOWIER...: 0)... Sept. 25 
Parasitic Jaeger........... eee Aug. 14 West Tisbury...| Sept. 8 
Kittiwake.. . Ipswich......... Feb. 22 Boston Harbor..| Feb. 20 
Great Black-backed Gull...) Brookline........ Jan. 23 Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
eewmne Gall. ............ Medford........| Jan. 11 Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
Ring-billed Gull.......... | re Feb. 3 EROWICR. ...5.... Oct. 2 
Laughing Gull............| Woods Hole. April 17 || Woods Hole ....| June 30 
Bonaparte’s Gull.......... Ipswich......... uly 31 || Woods Hole....| Jan. 2 
Common Tern............| Cohasset........ May 31 | Woods Hole....| June 30 
te” Se erat Se July 31 | Nantucket...... June 30 
Roseate Tern.............| Nantucket...... ug. 7 || Nantucket...... June 30 
Ss ES Sere Nantucket......| Aug. 7 Edgartown..... July 3 
Wilson’s Petrel........... Marblehead..... June 16 Nanant.......< June 26 
TO Sere re Ipswich......... Oct. 16 re Oct. 2 
Double-crested Cormorant.) Manchester.....| Aug. 23 Chilmark....... Sept. 10 
American Merganser......| Brookline....... Jan. 16 Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
Red-breasted Merganser...| Nahant.. .| Jan. 7 Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
Hooded Merganser........ Middlesex Fells. Oct. 21 Middlesex Fells.| Nov. 20 
0 SE Re ee ee Middlesex Fells ., April 2 Jamaica Pond...| Jan. to 
Black Duck.. Jamacia Pond...| Jan. 1 Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
Red-legged Black Duck.... Jamaica Pond...) Jan. 1 Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
Green-winged Teal........ Middlesex Fells .| Mar. 16 Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
Blue-winged Teal......... Ipswich......... Sept. 4 West Tisbury ..| Sept. 15 


Name of Species 


Pintail. . 
Wood Duck.. 
Redhead....... - 
Scaup Duck...... 
Lesser Scaup Duck 
American Golden-eye. 
Buffle-head 
Old-squaw. . 
American Eider.... 
American Scoter. 
White-winged Scoter.... 
Surf Scoter 
Ruddy Duck. 

Canada Goose... 


American Bittern. 
Least Bittern 
Great Blue Heron........ 
Green Heron. . 
Black-crown’d ‘Night Heron 
Virginia Rail. 

ee 
American Coot.... 
American Woodcock 
Wilson’s Snipe.... 
Dowitcher. 


Purple Sandpiper 

Pectoral Sandpiper. . 
White-rumped Sandpiper. 
Least Sand piper..... 
Red-backed Sandpiper. 
Semipalmated Sandpiper. . 
Greater Yellow Legs 
Sanderling 
Yellow-legs....... 
Solitary Sandpiper. . 
Willet. . 

Bartramian ‘Sandpiper aca 
Spotted Sandpiper. . 
Hudsonian Curlew.... 
Black-bellied Plover. . 

Am. Golden Plover. 
Killdeer. . ; 
Semipalmated Plover...... 
Piping Plover. 
Ruddy Turnstone. 
Bob-white. . . 

Ruffed Grouse...... 
Mourning Dove. . 

Marsh Hawk....... 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Cooper’s Hawk 
Red-tailed Hawk... 
Red-shouldered Hawk..... 


Ipswich 
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List of Birds observed by 
Lidian E. Bridge, in Mass., 


from January 1, 


1910 


January 1, 


Locality | 


Brookline.......| 
Ponkapog....... 
Jamaica Pond... 
Nahant. . diesrd 
Jamaica Pond... 
Nahant....... 


Nahant 
Wamems «.......<. 06. 
Ipswich 
Jamaica Pond... 
Middlesex Fells . 
Marblehead... .. 
Cambridge......) 
———- Lo kaie 
Ipswich. . me 
Waltham. 
Middlesex Fells | 
Cambridge 
Cambridge...... 
Cambridge 
Salem... 


Manchester..... 
Ipswich......... 
OS ar 
Ipswich 
Ipswich 
Ipswich 
Ipswich 
ee 
Ipswich 
Sudbury........ 
Ipswich......... 
Ipswich. . 


Cambridge...... 

Ipswich.........| 
Nantucket 
Ipswich 


ee, 
Middlesex Fells . 
Middlesex Fells . | 
Vineyard Haven.| 


1909, to 


. 30 


| Mar. 13 
April 18 
| Feb. 22 


List of Birds observed by 
James L. i in Mass., 
0. 


from January 
January 1, 191 


Locality 


Brookline....... 
Middleton...... 
Edgartown 
Edgartown 
Jamaica Pond.... 
Edgartown 
Edgartown 
Edgartown..... 
Edgartown..... 
Nahant 
Edgartown 
Edgartown 
Jamaica Pond... 
Cambridge...... 
Winthrop....... 
Middleton...... 


Ipswich. wre 


Franklin Park.... 


Wenham....... 
Cambridge...... 
Cambridge... .. . 
Jamaica Pond... 
Belmont........ 


ae 


Cambridge... 
Franklin Park... 


Edgartown. . eee 
Randolph....... 
Chilmark....... 
Ipswich........ 


Nahant 


Arboretum... .. .| 


Randolph... .... 
Topsfield....... 
Edgartown 
Aboretum...... 
Belmont 
Edgartown 
Needham....... 


1909, to 


Date 


Feb. 22 
April 21 
Jan. 


— 

= 
PrPPrPt 
“se SF SH He Ne 


April 17 
May 2 

April 17 
April 20 
May 5 

Oct. 19 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 30 


an. I 


ae 


List of Birds observed by 
Lidian E. Bridge, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1909, to 


January 1, 1910. 


Date 


Name of Species Locality 
Broad-winged Hawk...... Greylock........ June 19 
Am. Rough-legged Hawk. .| Ipswich Feb. 22 
DEO. cGives a sacle eee Ipswich......... Aug. 4 
Duck Hawk. Ipswich......... Sept. 4 
Pigeon Hawk. Ae Serene April 24 
American Sparrow ‘Hawk..| Nahant Feb. 3 
American Osprey......... Medford........ Sept. 8 
Short-eared Owl.......... Ispwich........ Oct. 22 
SPT e ae Middlesex Fells .| Jan. 24 
SR Ae Medford. . July 23 
Snowy Owl.. -....{ Middlesex Fells | Dec. rr 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo. ..... Concord...... May 12 
Black-billed Cuckoo....... Medford........ May 11 
Belted Kingfisher.........| Cambridge...... April 6 
Hairy Woodpecker........ Middlesex Fells .| April 20 
Downy Woodpecker....... Medford........| Jan. 20 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker....|, Medford. . April 11 
Red-headed Woodpecker....| Waverly. . July 3 
Northern Flicker.......... Jamaica Plain... Jan. 1 
Whip-poor-will........... Concord. . June 2 
Nighthawk...............| Sudbury June 4 
Chimney Swift........... Ipswich......... May 8 
Ruby-thr’t’d Hummingbird| Middlesex Fells... May 13 
RRS Se aa Beverly......... May 8 
Crested Flycatcher....... Sudbury May 15 
ERE rea Middlesex Fells . April 2 
Olive-sided Flycatcher..... Greylock....... June 19 
Wood Pewee..... | Middlesex Fells .| May 22 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher... | Middlesex Fells . May 30 
Alder Flycatcher. . | Greylock........ | June 19 
Least Flycatcher.......... | Medford May to 
re | Nawant........ Jan. 7 
Prairie Horned Lark....... Sree: July 24 
| TLS ...| Medford Jan. 1 
American Crow............ Medford....... Jan. 1 
RS re Co are May 12 
Serre Waverly April 16 
Red- winged Blackbird. .... | Hingham ...| Mar. 17 
Meadowlark is rd Weymonth...... Jan. 29 
Orchard Oriole.......... | Lanesboro...... June 20 
Baltimore Oriole..........}| Medford May 7 
Rusty Blackbird..........| Ipswich......... Mar. 27 
Bronzed Grackle..........| Boston......... Feb. 25 
Purple Flinch............ | Aboretum.......| Feb. 17 
American Crossbill........ Arboretum...... Jan. 16 
White-winged Crossbill....| Framingham....| Feb. 12 
Redpoll. . Medford.... Jan. 10 
American Goldfinch. . Cambridge...... Mar. 23 
Pine Siskin. ........| Middlesex Fells .| Jan. 3 
AP PR ree eae Feb. 3 
Lapland Longspur........ Ipswich......... Oct. 16 
Vesper Sparrow........... Cambridge...... April 7 
Ipswich Sparrow..........| Ipswich......... eb. 22 
Savanna Sparrow......... | Cambridge...... April 7 
Comeeees..:..... ay 17 


Grasshopper Sparrow...... 
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List of Birds observed by 
James L. Peters, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1909, to 
Janusry 1, 1910. 


Locality Date 
Natick;:.:...%% April 19 
Edgartown..... an. I 
Edgartown..... Aug. 13 
Chilmark....... Sept. 9 
Plum Island May 8 
Cambridge. Jan. 
Needham....... | April 10 
Mood Island....| Mar. 6 
Jamaica Plain -| Mar. 14 

| 

Cambridge......| May 14 
Wayland....... May 15 
Cambridge... ...| April 7 
Stoneham...... | Mar. 6 
Edgartown..... | Jan. 1 
Franklin Park....| April 11 
Belmont........ June 28 
Edgartown -| Jan. 1 
a eee May 9 
Cambridge......| May 27 
Cambridge......| May 5 
North Adams...| May 29 
Plum Island....| May 8 
Jamaica Plain...| May 16 
Franklin Park....| April 5 
Greylock....... May 30 
Marlboro....... May 15 
Lanesboro...... May 31 
Greylock....... May 30 
Belmont........ May 6 
Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
Ipswich........ Oct. 2 
Edgartown..... Jan. tr 
Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
Cambridge......| May 6 

| Jamaica Plain...| April 5 
Belmont........ Feb. 24 
Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
Cambridge......| May 6 
Cambridge......| Mar. 18 
Belmont........ Mar. 16 
Jamaica Plain....| Feb. 6 
Arboretum......| Jan. 31 
Arboretum......} Feb. 5 
Hyde Park..... Jan. 31 
Arboretum......| Jan. 10 
Arboretum......| Jan. 3 
Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
Nahant... ....<. Feb. 1 
Cambridge......| April 7 
Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
Wayland.......| May 1 


Name of Species 


Henslow’s Sparrow........ 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow...... 
White-crowned Sparrow... 
White-throated Sparrow... 
Tree Sparrow............ 
Chipping Sparrow......... 
Field Sparrow............ 
Slate-colored Junco....... 
Song Sparrow.... 
Lincoln’s Sparrow......... 
Swamp Sparrow.......... 
ID i 6:06 0-6 els 
Towhee. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
Indigo Bunting........... 
Scarlet Tanager........... 
Purple Martin...... 

Se I ccc ccccece 
Barn Swallow............ 
Tree Swallow............. 
Bank Swallow....... 
Cedar Waxwing..... 
Northern Shrike...... 
Red-eyed Vireo...... 
Warbling Vireo..... Saad 
Yellow-throated Vireo..... 
Blue-headed Vireo. 
White-eyed Vireo. . 

Black and White Warbler . 
Golden-winged Warbler.. 
Nashville Warbler........ 
Tennessee Warbler. . 
Northern Parula Warbler... 
Yellow Warbler. . 
Black-thr’t’d Blue Warbler 
Myrtle Warbler... ; 
Magnolia W arbler........ 
Chestnut-sided Warbler... . 
Bay-breasted Warbler..... 
Black-poll Warbler........ 
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List of Birds observed by 
Lidian E. Bridge, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1909, to 
January 1, 1910. 


James L. Peters, 


List of Birds observed by 


in Mass., 


from January 1, 1909, to 
January 1, 1910, 


Blackburnian Warbler..... 
Black-thr’t’d Gr’n Warbler 
Pine Warbler. . Siti 
Palm Warbler..... ‘ 
Yellow Palm Warbler. 
Prairie Warbler....... 
Ovenbird........ 
Water-Thrush.. 
Connecticut W arbler.. 
Mourning Warbler. . 
Northern Yellow-throat.. 
Maryland Yellow-Throat. . 
Vellow-breasted Chat..... 
Wilson’s Warbler...... ey 
Canadian Warbler........ 
American Redstart........ 


Locality Date Locality Date 
Sudbury........ May 29 Norwood....... | June 6 
NING cc cece a May 25 Ipswich........ | June 19 
OS May 14 Franklin Park... May 10 
Jamaica Plain...| Jan. 5 Jamaica Plain...| Jan. 2 
Cohasset........ Jan. 29 Edgartown.....| Jan. 1 
Ponkapog....... April 10 | Ipswich........ | April 17. 
Ponkapog....... April ro | Franklin Park....) April 10 
Medford........| Jan. 14 Arboretum......| Jan. 2 
Nahant.........| Jan. 7 Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
Concord ....... May 17 Cambridge......| May 12 
Cambridge...... April 7 Cambridge......| Mar. 4 
Cohasset........ Mar. 17 | Jamaica Plain...| Jan. 17 
Medford........| April 25 | Public Garden..| May 4 
Concord........| May 12 Brookline....... May 11 
Cambridge...... May 11 Sudbury........ May 15 
Sudbury........ May 15 Wayland....... May 15 
Cambridge...... April 29 | Cambridge ..... May 26 
Cambridge...... April 29 | Jamaica Plain...) May 2 
Cambridge...... April 23. | Needham....... April 10 
Nahant.........| April 5 Needham....... April to 
Cambridge...... April 29 | Jamaica Plain...| May 2 
Cohasset........ Jan. 29 Franklin Park....| May 10 
Medford........ Jan. 19 Saas | Jan. 16 
OP May 11 Arboretum......| May 9 
Cambridge...... May 11 Franklin Park....| May 9 
eS eae May 12 Arboretum......| May 9 
oe PR May 1 Randolph.......| April 29 
Medford. . May 20 Braintree.......| June 11 
Concord. . .| May 1 Arboretum......| April 25 
Middlesex Fells . May 7 Cambridge......| May 6 
Medford........ May 10 Franklin Park....; May 8 
Middlesex Fells .| May 13 Wayland....... May 15 
Middlesex Fells .| April 20 | Cambridge......| May 5 
Medford........| May 6 Cambridge......}| May 5 
Concord........| May 12 Marlboro....... May 15 
Cohasset........ Jan. 29 Aboretum...... Jan. 16 
eee May 8 Belmont........ May 13 
Middlesex Fells .| May 9 Aboretum.......| May 9 
Medford........| Oct. 3 Cambridge......| May 25 
Neer May 11 Public Garden. .| May 11 
ee May 8 Belmont........ May 13 
Medford........ May 6 Randolph April 29 
Ponkapog....... April ro | Arlington....... April 7 
Medford........ | Oct. 6 West Roxbury..} Oct. 3 
Medford........| April 20 | Jamaica Plain...| April 11 
Middlesex Fells .| May 13 Cambridge......| May 6 
Medford........ | May 6 Franklin Park....| May 8 
Concord........ | May 12 Waverly........ May 7 
Sudbury........ | Sept. 6 West Roxbury..} Oct. 3 
sie aap dasacd i | -.eeeeeeef Greylock.......| May 29 
Mediord........ | May 6 MISO cored rie: 
bite mihi be in te Perr CS ee May 5 
Medford........ | May 22 | Braintree....... June 11 
Concord........| May 12 Belmont........ May 13 
Concord........ May 24 Cambridge......} May 25 
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List of Birds observed by 
Lidian E. Bridge, in Mass., 
from January 1, 1909, to 
January 1, 1910. 


Name of Species Locality Date 
American Pipit........... Ipswich......... Sept. 29 
USERS Peres Medford........| May 6 
Brown Thrasher.......... Medford. . May 6 
House Wren.............. Medford. . May 6 
. og rr ere Middlesex Fells . April 11 
Short-billed Marsh Wren. .| Canton.. ..| July 3 
Long-billed Marsh Wren... Cambridge. Po aey May 24 
Brown Creeper........... Brookline.......| Jan. 16 
White-breasted Nuthatch..| Medford Jan. 3 
Red-breasted Nuthatch....} Ipswich......... Feb. 22 
GIR 5 cc.nscewed ones Medford Jan. 1 
Golden-crowned Kinglet...| Medford........ Jan. 6 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet....| Ponkapog April to 
Wood Thrush............ Medford........ May 7 
Wilson’s Thrush.......... Middlesex Fells .| May 7 
Gray-cheeked Thrush..... Concord. . May 24 
Bicknell’s Thrush......... Greylock. . See June 19 
Olive-backed Thrush.......| Sudbury..... May 15 
Perret TMCUSR.«.. 2.2.5. Middlesex Fells . April 11 
American Robin..........| Cohasset........ Jan. 29 
eee | ee i 
EDs dickies +5000, 0deiee Magnolia....... Mar. 1 
Glaucous Gull............ Marblehead.... . Feb. 26 
Sere eee Marblehead..... Dec. 15 
Kumlien’s Gull........... ee Jan. 5 
oS Se Ipswich........; Oct. 2 
EE UI SiS 0.4.0 9+06 «se Nantucket. . Aug. 7 
Greater Shearwater....... Nantucket Sound Aug. 6 
UNE. i «ox ce vtd naecdewamaewcsil “aesude os 
IR i Sddsec cate deen Jamaica Pond...| Jan.1 
SE Ss died 6, cabo eep au Middlesex Fells..| Oct. 31 
EE ai nasctem sca Jamaica Pond...| Dec. 13 
Ring-necked duck......... Jamaica Pond...| Oct. 29 
Barrow’s Golden- new Saree OTE Mar. 8 
Snow Goose. . Framingham. . Nov. 19 
Northern Phalarope. bina’ Ipswich: ..-....; Sept. 29 
Stilt Sandpiper........... Ipswich......... July 31 
Baird’s Sandpiper......... Ipswich......... Sept. 29 
Western Sandpiper........ a Oct. 
Hudsonian Godwit........ Ipswich......... Nov. 12 
ES Cis cteceacseua W. Tisbury..... April 18 
Ring-neck Pheasant....... Ipswich......... Feb. 22 
Yellow-headed Blackbird. .| ...........6000] ssecenees 
Purple Grackle........... Vineyard Haven.| April 17 
Evening Grosbeak........ Waltham....... Nov. 6 
Nelson’s Sparrow......... ae Oct. 2 
Acadian Sharp-tailed Spar.. Cohasset........ May 31 
EO TE EO OE SF NOIR <b :0v. ease Feb. 22 
Rough-winged Swallow....| ........ccceees] seccevces 
EE BIOOO i 066i: 0c] a can paes sine eek awe awe 
Blue-winged Warbler...... Sudbury. . May 29 
ie Te We 0555.0) Sth alees svcceoel avenesicey 
Orange-crowned Warbler.... Medford........ Oct. 3 
Ns 0. 0c 5 08.56 C5) Shas Vass Chae eS ED 
Carolina Wren............ Ipswich......... Feb. 22 
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List of Birds observed by 
James L. Peters, in Mass., 


from January 1, 1909, to 
January 1, 1910. 

Locality Date 
Ipswich........ Sept. 25 
Arboretum......| Jan. 10 
Franklin Park....| April 23 
Belmont........ May 6 
Jamaica Plain...| April 11 
Wayland....... May 13 
Cambridge......| May 5 
Marblehead.....| Feb. 8 
Jamaica Plain...| Jan. 17 
Arboretum......| Jan. 2 
Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
Franklin Park....| Jan. 24 
Jamaica Plain...| April 11 
Randolph.......| May 9 
Plum Island....| May 8 
West Roxbury. .| Oct. 3 
Greylock....... May 29 
Marlboro....... May 15 
Arboretum......| Jan. 2 
Arboretum......| Jan. 2 
Franklin Park....; Mar. 13 
Beverly........ Feb. 20 
Marblehead.....| Feb. 8 
Swampscot..... Feb. 8 
Winthrop.......| Feb. 20 
eee Oct. 2 
West Tisbury...| Aug. 18 
Nantucket Sd...|} July 3 
Boston Lightship) July 28 
Jamaica Pond.. an. 2 
Middlesex Fells.| Nov. 20 
Brighton....... Mar. 21 
Jamaica Pond Oct. 29 

. eee May 22 
CRMMAIE :...:.5% Aug. 18 
Chiimask......00% Sept. 8 
Edgartown..... Jan. 1 
Cambridge......| Feb. 9 
ae Aug. 27 
Wood’s Hole....| June 30 
Plum Island....| Oct. 2 

| Plum Island....| Oct. 2 
i ee Feb. 27 
Lanesboro...... May 31 
North Adams May 29 

| Sudbury........ May 29 
West Roxbury..| Oct. 3 
Franklin Park....| Feb. 22 

| Ipswich........ Feb. 27 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
SIXTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
With Drawings by Louis AcGassiz FUERTES 
(See frontispiece) 


ARKAN;3AS GOLDFINCH 


The Arkansas Goldfinch is the latest migrant to arrive in northern Colo- 
rado, reaching there in late May, a month after the young are already out of 
the nest at the same latitude in California. On the Pacific coast, it winters 
north to central California; while, in the eastern part of its range, it is rarely 
found in winter north of the Rio Grande valley. 

The average date of arrival at Kerrville, Texas, is Apri! 29, earliest, April 
18, 1904; Fort Davis, Texas, April 18, 1890; Tucson, Ariz., March 24, 1902; 
Chiricahua Mountains, Ariz., March 30, 1881; Camp Verde, Ariz., April 2, 
1892; Colorado Springs, Colo., average, May 26, earliest, May 18, 1909; 
Denver, Colo., May 17, 1903; Cheyenne, Wyo., May 26, 1889; Baird, Cal., 
March 1, 1886. 

The last have been noted at Denver, Colo., September 27, 1908; Beulah, 
Colo., September 28, 1905; Espanola, N. M., October 24, 1904; Silver City, 
N. M., November 11, 1906; and at Calabasas, Ariz., October 30, 1889. 


LAWRENCE’s GOLDFINCH 


The Lawrence Goldfinch is resident in southern California, and a few have 
been noted in winter as far north as Marysville, almost to the northern limit 
of the summer range. The earliest northward migrations begin in late March, 
and migratory movements continue until early May. 

During the winter, a few move eastward to southern Arizona, and were 
noted January 20, 1876, even as far east as Fort Bayard, N. M. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
FIFTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See frontispiece) 


Arkansas Goldfinch (Figs. 1-3). This species presents marked varia- 
tions in plumage which the materials at my command do not satisfactorily 
explain. Males in first winter plumage resemble the female (Fig. 3), but: have 
traces of a black cap and no white in the tail. The prenuptial molt appears 
to be complete in both the immature and the adult birds, and the former now 
usually acquires the plumage with a black mottled back shown in Fig. 3. It 
is probable that the black, or essentially black, back is not acquired until the 
second prenuptial molt, and it is thereafter retained; although, as has just 
been said, the adult with the immature, has a complete spring as well as fall 
molt. 

The Green-backed Goldfinch (Astragalinus psaltria hesperophilus, Fig. 4), 
the western form of this species has the back plain olive-green, and between 
this and the black-backed race there is a somewhat confusing series of inter- 
grades, resembling, when adult, immature specimens of the black-backed bird 
(Astragalinus psaliria psaltria). 

Lawrence’s Goldfinch (Figs. 5, 6). Lawrence’s Goldfinch is almost con- 
fined to California during the nesting-season, and, like many birds with a 
limited range, its characters are sharply defined, and it has no near allies with 
which, for purposes of identification, comparison is necessary. The juvenal 
plumage of both sexes resembles that of the adult female, but the breast is 
sooty gray, with no, or but the faintest, suggestion of yellow; while young 
males may be known by the greater amount of white in the tail. 

At the postjuvenal molt, the tail-feathers, wing-quills, and primary coverts 
are retained, while apparently the rest of the wing-feathers and the body 
plumage is molted. The bird now passes into first winter plumage, which 
resembles that of the adult, in summer, but in the male the nape and back are 
decidedly browner, but with more or less greenish yellow concealed at the bases 
of the feathers, and the hind portion of the black cap is tipped with brownish; 
young and adults are now practically indistinguishable. 

There appears to be no spring molt, and the gray, greenish yellow back of 
the breeding male is acquired by wear and fading. 

The seasonal variations of the female are less pronounced, and there is 
little difference in color between summer and winter specimens. 


Bird’s-eye View of a Paris Park 


If you are in Paris, do not fail to see the 
man who feeds the birds in the Garden of 
the Tuilleries. Any day you will find him 
there, the center of a little knot of inter- 
ested spectators, talking volubly at a 
crowd of House Sparrows which throng 
about his feet, and even flutter into the 
air to catch the crumbs he tosses to them. 
With the Sparrows are generally a few 
great Wood Pigeons, which perch on his 
head and shoulders. He has gained the 
confidence of the birds in a very wonderful 
manner. But feeding the Sparrows and 
Pigeons is general in the gardens, and 
these birds are trustful of any one who 
brings them crumbs. 

On this side of the Atlantic, we think 
of the House Sparrow as but a noisy 
intruder. In Paris he has the rights of 
long possession. The Pigeons which share 
the parks with him are not the domestic 
bird, but another larger species, the Wood 
Pigeon. They are more solitary and 
weaker flyers than the domestic Pigeon, 
which also occurs in small flocks in the 
city, but is much less in evidence. 


Potes from Field and Stunp 


WOOD PIGEONS IN A PARIS PARK 
(198) 


When the sun comes out after summer 
showers and the air is full of drifting bits 
of white down from the poplar trees, like 
flakes of snow against the blue sky or 
contrasting dark cloud, the Garden of the 
Tuilleries is indeed beautiful. A Starling 
is walking hurriedly about in one of the 
plots of grass, and, as the eye follows it 
from there up to the roof of the Louvre, 
one sees the white rumps of two or three 
Martins, which, except for this striking 
mark, much resemble Tree Swallows. A 
couple of Blackbirds, suggesting the 
American Robin, but weaker flyers, have 
come from the trees and shrubbery into 
the open. Theirs is the pleasant, un- 
ambitious bird song frequently heard 
from the trees in the Garden. The air 
is cut by shooting Swifts, like our familiar 
Chimney Swift, but larger, and their 
forked tails look as foreign as their harsh 
cry sounds.—J. T. Nicnots, New York 
City. 

The Bobolink in Montana 
In considering the westward extension 


of the Bobolink’s range, and the western 
states in which it has been observed, 


Montana is to be included, though the 
number that reaches this section of coun- 
try is apparently small. 

In the summer of 1906, I saw them for 
the first time in this vicinity. A small 
flock spent the summer in a meadow near 
my home, and I saw the birds and heard 
their song frequently. Again in 1907 and 
1908, a small number frequented the same 
meadow. 

Last summer (1909), the size of the 
flock was apparently much reduced, and I 
did not see any of the birds, though 
several times I heard the familiar Bobo- 
lincan, wadolincan, winterseeble, see, see, 
seel Assuming that migratory birds usu- 
ally return to the locality where their life 
began, some casualty had doubtless over- 
taken some members of the flock. Per- 
haps they had succumbed to the hard- 
ships of the long journey to and from their 
winter home in South America; or, per- 
haps, in the guise of Rice-birds or Butter- 
birds, they had figured on the table of 
some Southern epicure. 

My home is in the Gallatin valley, in 
the southern part of the state of Montana, 
east of the main range of the Rockies. But 
the birds have also been recorded on the 
west side of the mountains, near Flathead 
Lake by the ornithologist of the Univer- 
sity of Montana. 

If all Bobolinks travel by the Florida 
route in migrating to and from the United 
States, these far western pilots of the 
air have to cross the Rocky Mountains 
twice each year.—NELSON LUNDWALL, 
Bozemon, Montana. 


Lunch-counter Notes 


One of the most interesting features of 
keeping a _ well-supplied lunch-counter 
for my birds is seeing, some day, a new 
bird, perhaps an entire stranger. One pair 
of Tufted Titmice came together all one 
winter. Their regular range is south of us. 

Occasionally a Cardinal will be seen, 
and once in a while will come to the win- 
dow. In February, last year, a flock of 
Redpolls came and visited for some weeks. 
Sometimes a Red-breasted Nuthatch will 
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stay for the winter. The Red-bellied 
Woodpecker also favors us some years. 

A flock of Purple Finches is staying here 
this winter, apparently because they 
appreciate our efforts in their behalf. 
They began coming one or two at a time, 
now there will be four or five at the counter 
and as many more waiting and flying 
about. There are now three Bronzed 
Grackles that come (since January 11), and 
shell seeds, and eat cracked corn, as 
happy and contented as if they did not 
regret not going South this winter. 

This has been a cold winter,—the 
ground covered with snow from eight 
to twenty inches in depth,—and the birds 
have been more numerous than usual at 
my counter. 

My regular winter birds are the Hairy 
and Downy Woodpeckers, White-breasted 
Nuthatches, Chickadees, Juncos, with 
Blue Jays and English Sparrows under 
protest. In the spring and summer, Robins, 
Catbirds. Wrens, Vireos, Orioles, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks, as also some of the 
winter birds, with their young —NETTIE 
I. FarrBanks, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 


Pied-billed Grebe Nesting in 
Connecticut 


On a pond close to “Bald Hill” in 
Wilton township, Connecticut, on July 
21, 1909, I saw at least five Pied-billed 
Grebes, all of which appeared to be full- 
grown. One of them was feeding four 
young Grebes, that did not look over five 
or six inches long, and must have been 
hatched at the pond. On the same day, I 
saw a female Wood Duck, followed by one 
downy young, swim from the edge of the 
pond out into a partly submerged clump 
of bushes and trees. There was consider- 
able commotion in these bushes, and, 
among the other notes, was a distinct 
quacking. At the same pond, on August 7, 
I saw a half-grown Duck, which I believe 
was a Black Duck, swim out to the bushes, 
and heard more quacking. (I have added 
this rather indefinite note on the Black 
Duck, not as a record, but as a suggestion 
as to where the Black Duck could prob- 
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ably be found breeding within fifty miles 
of New York 

On August 6, 1909, I observed a female 
Black-throated Green Warbler feeding 
a very young bird (down still clinging to 
in a 
about a mile from 
pEW. BETTs, 


head, and no tail-feathers started) 
of Hemlocks 
NORMAN 


grove 
Wilton station. 
Boulder, Col. 


Tax the Cat 


The excellent suggestion of Dr. Emily 
G. Hunt, of Pasadena, to tax the cat, 
should be followed up. 
furnish a goodly sum of money to be 


The plan would 


divided among politicians of hundreds of 


towns and villages. Bird-lovers every- 
where would be pleased, and, last of all, 
amount of good would 


agricultural 


an incalculable 
follow for 
which depend so largely 


our interests, 
upon the good 
deeds of birds. If a nuisance cannot be 
eaten, tax it. These two ways are very 
effective. Please do not consider that Iam 
not a friend of the cat. We always have 
some darlings about the house. Last year 
there were large 
gray Maltese, The 
Maltese brought sixteen dead rats to the 
house in the country in the one month in 
which a record was kept. 

When the supply of rats and mice ran 
low, the enterprising cats became hunters 
in the Having 
been petted for bringing in the earlier 


two Angoras, and a 


all famous ratters. 


woods about the house. 
game, they continued to bring in their 
quarry of all sorts. This consisted chiefly 
of rabbits, red and gray squirrels, chip- 
munks, and field-mice, all of which were 
abundant and destructive. 

I have seen all three cats leave the house 
at sundown, and return with as many 
rabbits They killed 
comparatively few birds, and were intel- 
ligent enough to leave little chickens 
alone. Nevertheless, the birds that they 
did kill were mostly our favorites about 
the house, and, if the supply of rodents had 
diminished much, very many birds would 
no doubt have been killed daily. If it is 
not wise to put a tax of one dollar per year 


in a few minutes. 
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upon all male cats in America, put a tax 
of three dollars per year at least upon all 
female cats. That would soon limit 
production.—RosBert T. Morris, 616 
Madison Avenue, N.Y. 


An Albino Blue Jay 


This Albino Jay, with a large number of 
other Jays, was fed, the past two winters, 
by a bird friend of mine. A party of 
hunters, to kill anything in sight, shot 


AN ALBINO BLUE JAY 


him within gun-shot of his feeding- 
ground. The bird’s throat and entire 
underparts are white; the bill, legs and feet 
very light horn-color; the crest and neck 
white; back white, excepting middle, 
which shows a tinge of blue; primaries 
white; secondaries blue, barred with black 
and tipped with white; the three middle 
tail-feathers white; the others blue, barred 
with black and tipped an inch or more 
with white—Henry W. Oscoop, Pitts- 


field, Mass. 


A History or Brirps. By W. P. Pycrart, 
Zodlogical Department, British Mu- 
seum. Methuen & Co., 30 Essex Street, 
W. C. London, 1910. 8vo., xxxi+458 
pages; 37 plates, 50 text cuts. Price 10 
shillings, sixpence. 

The reviewer who would prepare an 
adequate notice of this volume has before 
him a task of no small proportions. 
Correspondingly great, therefore, has been 
Mr. Pycraft’s effort to present in one 
volume a summary of what is significant 
in the history of bird-life. Furthermore, 
he may claim both the delights and the 
difficulties of the pioneer, for we recall 
no other bird book of this kind. It is true, 
we have had books on migration, nest- 
ing, song, form and function, molt, home- 
life, etc., while Darwin, Wallace, and 
other philosophic naturalists, have made 
extended use of birds to illustrate various 
theories in evolution. But Mr. Pycraft 
alone has attempted to present in one 
volume a detailed picture of the bird, in 
relation to its environment, and no one 
unfamiliar with the mass and character of 
the literature to be digested in preparation 
for such a work can realize the magnitude 
of the undertaking. Let it be said at once 
that Mr. Pycraft has been surprisingly 
successful. It is not to be expected that 
the work should throughout be of equal 
merit. The specialist in distribution, 
migration, and nest-life, for example. 
could find room for improvement in the 
chapters on these subjects, just as Mr. 
Pycraft would find ground for criticism in 
chapters which these specialists might 
prepare on his department of structural 
adaptations. It is, however, both natural 
and, in this case, certainly desirable, that 
an author should give greatest attention 
to those phases of a subject in which he is 
especially interested, and of which he has 
a knowledge based on personal research. 

We wish it were possible to review this 
important work in detail, for it is an 
eloquent exposition of the kind of orni- 
thology which every one who has at heart 
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the advancement of the science of birds 
will wish to see developed; but at present 
we can only indicate its contents by 
appending a list of chapter headings: 
Chapters I-III. Introductory and Phy- 
logenetic. The general characters of birds 
and their position in the animal kindgom. 
IV. Ecological Distribution and Haunts. 
V. Seasonal Life. VI. Migration. VII. 
Relations to Animate Environment. VIII. 
Peculiar Inter-relations (with other forms 
of life). IX. Phases of Social Life. X. 
The Relations of the Sexes. XI. Repro- 
duction—Nidification. XII. Concerning 
Eggs. XIII, XIV. Care of Offspring. 
XV. Nesting Birds and What They Teach. 
XVI. The Life-History of Birds—An 
(Ecological Summary. XVII. Variation: 
Continuous and Discontinuous. XVIII. 
Acquired Characters. XIX. Natural Se- 
lection as Applied to Birds. XX. Artifi- 
cial Selection. XXI. Sexual Selection. 
XXII. Isolation. XXIII-XXV. Struc- 
tural and Functional Adaptations. XX VI. 
Convergent Evolution and Parallel Devel- 
opment. The breadth, importance, and 
unusual character of Mr. Pycraft’s book 
is clearly evident by this mere statement 
of the field it covers, and we very cordi- 
ally commend it to every one interested 
in birds in nature. They will unquestion- 
ably find in it much that is new to them, 
and, quite as unquestionably, it will give 
them a new conception of the possibilities 
of bird study.—F. M. C. 


Brrps oF SoutH CAROLINA. By ARTHUR 
TREZEVANT WAYNE, Honorary Curator 
of Birds in the Charleston Museum. 
With an Introduction by the Editor. 
Charleston, S. C., 1910. 8vo., xxi+254 
pages, I map. 


Since 1883, Mr. Wayne has devoted 


himself almost continuously to field 
work among the birds of the coast of 


South Carolina, and this volume is 
based largely on his labors in that 
region. In order, however, that the book 


might contain a complete list of South 
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Carolina birds, we have, in addition to the 
309 species recorded from the coast region, 
a further list of 28 species from the interior 
of the state, making 337 the total for 
South Carolina. 

Possibly no other person in this country 
—or for that matter, any country—has 
given more time to collecting and observ- 
ing the bird-life of a comparatively 
limited area during the past quarter of 
a century than has Mr. Wayne. Further- 
more, he has been exceptionally well 
situated to add to our knowledge of 
birds. Not only is his region possessed 
of unusual historic and faunal interest for 
the student of birds, but during the period 
under consideration he has been almost 
the only worker in it. His book, therefore, 
is an exceptionally welcome addition to 
the literature of birds. Without speculat- 
ing on the results which might have been 
achieved by twenty-five years’ definitely 
directed attention to biographical prob- 
lems, rather than to collecting, recording 
and incidental observing, we have here an 
authoritative exposition of the status of 
bird-life on the coast of South Carolina, 
by a person whose experience has thor- 
oughly qualified him to present it. The 
annotations average about two-thirds of a 
page for each species, and include re- 
marks on numerical abundance, haunts, 
times of occurrence, breeding-dates, size 
and color of the eggs, number of broods, 
and various comments usually to the 
point and of value. Mr. Wayne has a 
keen scent for the errors of other authors 
who directly or indirectly have written 
of the birds of what may in truth be called 
his region, and devotes no small part 
of his space to their correction. In view 
of his generally critical and discriminating 
attitude, it is, therefore, surprising to find 
that he endorses the theory that the 
extinction of the Passenger Pigeon (Ecto- 
pistes) is in part due to its having been 
“drowned in multitudes in the Gulf of 
Mexico during migrations.” 

Dr. Rea gives an excellent historical 
introduction, and there is a useful bibliog- 
raphy, forming in all the most note- 
worthy book on birds which has been 
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published in any Austroriparian state.— 
F. M. C, 


THe MetnHops AND USEs oF A RESEARCH 
Museum. By JosepH GRINNELL. Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, August, 1910, 
163-169. 

Developed on the lines laid down by 
Mr. Grinnell in the present paper, it is clear 
that the Museum of Vertebrate Zodlogy 
of the University of California, of which 
he is Director, will become a model in- 
stitution. He very properly, in our opinion, 
selects for his special field the Pacific 
Coast. Here, as he says, he has a practi- 
cally inexhaustible region, one, too, of 
exceptional interest, which he is more 
favorably situated to work than any 
other place, or than any other person not 
resident in it. 

Not only are specimens collected, but 
information in regard to them secured and 
recorded with camera and pen, and these 
data are so filed that they may be as 
accessible as the specimens themselves. 
The Museum, then, will become a “re- 
pository of facts,” and eventually will 
have a collection of the batrachians, rep- 
tiles, birds, and mammals of the area it 
covers so labeled that it will be an ade- 
quate representation of the conditions 
which existed when the collections were 
made.—F. M. C. 


AsprIpGED Cueck-List or NortH AMERI- 
CAN Brrps. New York City. American 
Ornithologists’ Union, t910. 5%%x3% 
inches, 77 printed—77 blank pages. 
This is a very convenient pocket list of 

the scientific and common names of 

North American birds, abridged from the 

third edition of the ‘Check-List’ of the 

American Ornithologists’ Union, which 

was reviewed in the last number of Brrp- 

Lore. Every printed page is faced by a 

blank page for the reception of notes or 

comments. The list will, therefore, be of 
use in the study or in the field, or it may 
be employed for labeling. It can be pur- 
chased for twenty-five cents, postpaid, 
from J. Dwight, Jr., Treas., American 

Ornithologists’ Union, American Museum 

of Natural History, New York City.— 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE twenty-eighth Congress of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union will be 
held in Washington, D. C., November 15- 
17, 1910. Application for Associate Mem- 
bership in the Union should be made to 
its treasurer, Dr. J. Dwight, Jr., at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. Such applications are 
acted on at the business meeting of the 
Union held November 14, and all success- 
ful candidates are entitled to take part in 
the subsequent proceedings of the Union. 


THE endorsement of the National Con- 
servation Association, at its Congress held 
in St. Paul, September 5-8, of the plan to 
secure Federal law for migratory birds 
gives fresh hope that eventually such a 
measure may be passed by Congress. We 
may even venture to look forward to the 
day of international legislation when the 
bird that nests in Canada, and passes 
through the United States to its winter 
home in Mexico, or beyond, may, at all 
times, be the subject of laws based on a 
thorough knowledge of its range, its peri- 
ods of migration, and its nesting date. 
comments 


Brrp - Lore’s (May - June, 


IQIO, pp. 120, 121) on ‘The Condor’s’ appli- 
cation of abbreviated spelling to the com- 
mon names of birds are interpreted by the 
Editor of that excellent magazine (July- 
August, 1910, p. 134) as an accusation of 
an attempt on his part to “originate” a 
“new fad,” and we are therefore declared 
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to exhibit “astonishing ignorance” of a 
“‘ wide-spred,”’ “‘ progressiv ” movement. 

As a matter of fact, we really had heard 
of simplified spelling before it was adopted 
by ‘The Condor;’ indeed, for some years 
we have been the far from appreciative 
recipients of the circulars of the Simplified 
Spelling Board, and we even recall the 
indignation aroused by a certain promi- 
nent citizen who, ill-advised, or not ad- 
vised at all, attempted to give Federal 
sanction to this assault on the orthography 
of the English language. While, therefore, 
we must deny being so astonishingly igno- 
rant as to have believed that ‘The Condor’ 
was the originator of what Dr. Palmer has 
called “‘bob-tailed’”’ spelling, we believe 
that we can accuse it of being the first 
scientific journal to apply this spelling 
to the names of animals. It is no concern 
of ours if the Editor of ‘The Condor’ 
wishes to mar his pages with such peculiar 
verbal forms as “‘peekt,”’ “‘bilt,”’ “‘thoroly,” 
“gard,” “thru,” etc., but when, in his zeal 
for spelling reform, he alters the names of 
birds, for the spelling of which there is 
higher authority than the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board, and gives us, for example, 
“Olive-backt Thrush,” “Ruft Grouse,” and 
“Fesant,’”’ we feel as though he had taken 
unwarranted liberty with the spelling of 
the names of friends, and we protest 
against these disguising changes, just as 
the Editor of ‘The Condor’ would protest 
if we spelled his name Josef Grinel. 


Brrp-Lore’s stand on the “Cat ques- 
tion” is criticised by a number of its 
readers, who maintain that “cat-lovers, as 
well as bird-lovers, have rights.” Of 
course they have, and it is our earnest 
hope that their rights may be so clearly 
defined by proper laws that no court in 
the land can refuse to grant them. The 
dog, through its owner, has a legal status, 
and we fail to see why the cat, through its 
owner, should not be equally recognized 
by our legislators. But ownerless dogs are 
vagrants, and are so treated by societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals; 
and we ask only that ownerles cats also be 
taken in charge by those having authority. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Address all communications to the Editor of the School Department, Nationa 
Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


Some Pros and Cons of Winter Feeding 


\ J HEN one begins to feed birds in winter, the single object of keeping 
them alive is the keynote that soon passes on to a harmony of re- 
sults—the presence of birds in added numbers, the consequent 
cheerfulness of the outdoor winter scene, and then the pleasure of making a 
few real friends among the more fearless birds. 

Presently there comes another aspect of the matter; the undesirability of 
feeding three of the four chief enemies of the very bird one is striving to pro- 
tect—the red squirrel, the rat, and the cat; the other one of the quartet, the 
snake, being rather unlikely to be attracted by bird food. Not only must the 
feeding-places be arranged so as to keep the animals away for the birds’ sake, 
but also for the sake of the adjoining householders. 

For several years I had concentrated my feeding efforts upon two lunch- 
counters. That for winter was on a shelf on the old apple trees, while my sum- 
mer station was on a stone wall between some woods and the garden-house,— 
so placed for the satisfaction of seeing how many of the insect-eating birds, like 
the Wood Thrush, Catbird, Thrasher, etc., I could attract, even in the height 
of the season of plenty. For a time all worked well, then the food on the wall 
table began to disappear with astonishing rapidity, taking the visible numbers 
of lunchers into account. Finally, one morning, I discovered that a horde of 
rats were lodging not only in the convenient chinks of the rough stone wall, but 
were making runs to the foundation of a wood tool-house close by, where rats 
had never before been seen. Then started a crusade of trapping and poisoning 
by putting strychnine in clams on the half-shell , which could be pushed into the 
wall out of harm’s way. But, in spite of success in the trapping, the password of 
“good eating” seemed to have spread through the rat kingdom, and the pro- 
cession now seems endless. 

To get the shelf out of rat reach, it was mounted upon four heavy long- 
necked glass bottles, up which the rats could not climb. For a few days all 
went well, then the food vanished as before. This time it was quickly traced 
to a broken and over-hanging branch, from which the red squirrels swung down 
and leaped back easily. The tray was moved to a treeless space, but the birds 
did not like it; and after a week’s time the counter was overturned and the 
bottles broken by a large brindled tramp cat, that was tall enough to stand on 
the fence and rest her paws on the tray, while feeding. 
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My next move will be to have a permanent structure with a two-and-a-half 
foot glazed drain tile for legs, cemented to the wall. This shall have a roof for 
protection from sun and wind, and be out of reach of swaying branches. The 
winter shelf on the apple tree had a longer period of usefulmess; but, late last 
spring, I found to my disgust that a pair of rats not only were able to climb up 
the slanting trunk, that leans after the manner of many apple-trees, but were 
making a home in an abandoned Bluebird’s hole directly above the food-shelf! 

This rash pair were promptly executed, and a broad zinc petticoat now 
encircles the tree trunk, much to the anger of the rodents. The moral of this all 
is: 1. To watch out and beware of feeding the destroyers of the birds that you 
wish to protect. 2. Choose trees that stand alone either for bird-houses or 
lunch-counter; protect the trunks with metal bands, as you would the legs of a 
granary; and do not forget that the sight and scent of food is as attractive to 
vermin as to the song-bird, so that, as usual, the full responsibility of open- 
eyed protection lies with us who, having eaten of the tree of knowledge, must 
not shirk. M. O. W. 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO SOUTHERN TEACHERS 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Russell Sage, the National Association of Audubon 
Societies is at present able to make the following offer of assistance to those teachers in 
the southern states who are interested in giving instruction to pupils on the subject of 
bird study. 

JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASSES 


To form a Junior Audubon Class for bird study, a teacher should explain to the 
pupils of her grade (and others if desired) that their object will be to learn all they can 
about the wild birds, and that every one who becomes a member will be expected to be 
kind to the birds and protect them. Each pupil will be required to pay a fee of 10 cents 
each year. When ten or more have paid their fees, the teacher will send their money to 
the Southern Office of the Association, Greensboro, N. C., and give the name of the 
Audubon Class and her own name and address. The Association will then forward to 
the teacher for each pupil whose fee has been paid the beautiful Mockingbird “Audubon 
Button,” and a set of ten colored pictures, together with outline drawings and leaflets. 
The teacher will also receive free of cost the magazine Brrp-LorgE, which contains many 
suggestions for teachers. It will be expected that the teacher give at least one lesson a 
month on the subject of birds, for which purpose she will find the leaflets of great value 
as a basis for the lessons. 

If the teacher wishes, the Audubon Class may have a regular organization, and a 
pupil can preside upon the occasions when the class is discussing a lesson. 

For details in regard to methods of organization and subjects for study, address 
T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary, Greensboro, N. C. 


THE ROBIN 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


Che Mational Aggoriation of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 46 


No bird holds so prominent a place in the minds of the American people as 
the Robin. It is distinctively a companion of man, and wherever his hand has 
cleared the wilderness the Robin has followed. From Mexico to the Yukon 
the traveler meets it, and the residents will tell him of its coming and going. It 
has passed into the literature of the country, and one reads of it in the books of 
science and of romance. Poets weave its image into their witchery of rhyme, 
lovers fondly spy upon its wooing, and by the fireside of every household chil- 
dren lisp its name when stories are told in the twilight. 

Heedless indeed is the ear that does not hearken when the 
In Spring Robin sings. Loud and clear it calls at dawn, and sweet are the 
childhood memories it brings of fresh green fields swept by 

gentle winds and apple blossoms filled with dew. 

One spring, a pair built their nest on the limb of a balsam standing beside a 
much-used walk near my home. In gathering the material for the nest, the 
greatest care was exercised to work at those hours when there was the least 
chance of being observed. Thus, the greater part was done in the early morning 
when few people were astir. Perhaps one reason for this was that the blades of 
dead grass, twigs, and other nesting material, were then damp and pliable from 
the dews of night, and were much more easily woven into position than after 
they had become dry and brittle. Only during the last few days of construction 
did I detect the birds working in the afternoon. The mud for their nest was 
found by a little pool at the end of a leaky horse-trough. 

On April 18 the nest appeared to be completed, for no more materials were 
brought. On the 22d the female began sitting. I could see her tail extending 
over one side of the nest, her bill pointing upward at a sharp angle from the 
other. She flew off the first day when the half hundred boys who frequented 
the walk came along on their way to dinner. But she soon became accustomed 
to them, and would sit quietly, although numerous heads passed within five or 
six feet. No one disturbed the nest with its four blue eggs, and on May 6 I 
saw her feeding the young. Four days after this event, I noticed the heads of 
the younglings bobbing above the rim of the nest. They were gaining strength 
rapidly. 

The morning of May 17 was cool, and a drizzling rain had been falling for 
some hours. This dreary morning happened to come on the day when the 
young Robins desired to leave the nest. Rain could neither dampen their de- 
sire nor check their plans. At seven o’clock, three of them were found sitting 
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Order — PassERES 
Genus — PLANESTICUS 


ROBIN 


Family — Turpip& 
Species — MiGRATORIUS 
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motionless, a foot or more from the nest, on the limb which held it. Each had 
gathered itself into as small a space as possible, and, with head drawn close, 
seemed waiting for something to happen. But their eyes were bright, as 
they looked out over the vast expanse of the lawn before them—that trackless 
region, to explore which they dared not yet trust their strength. The fourth 
one could not be found. The next day two others disappeared, after spending 
some hours of joyous, happy life on the grass and in the shrubbery. I strongly 
suspected the Academy cat knew where they had gone. 

Knowing that the family would never return to the nest, I removed it from 
the limb, for I wanted to see how the wonderful structure was put together. In 
its building, a framework of slender balsam twigs had first been used. There 
were sixty-three of these, some of which were as much as a foot in length. Inter- 
twined with these were twenty fragments of weed stalks and grass stems. The 
yellow clay cup, which came next inside, varied in thickness from a quarter of 
an inch at the rim to an inch at the bottom. Grass worked in with the clay while 
it was yet soft aided in holding it together, and now, last of all, came the smooth, 
dry carpet of fine grass. The whole structure measured eight inches across the 
top; inside it was three inches in width, and one and a half deep. It was one of 
those wonderful objects which is made for a purpose, and it had served that 
purpose well. 

It is good to watch the Robins when a touch of autumn is in 

In Winter the air and the wander-lust is strong upon them. On rapidly 

beating wings they drive swiftly across the fields, or pause on 

the topmost spray of a roadside tree and look eagerly away to the southward. 

Their calls are sharp and inquisitive. Clearly, the unsuppressed excitement of 

starting on a long journey pervades their nature. In a little while they will be 
gone. 

Later you may find them in their winter home, feeding on the black gum 
trees in a Carolina swamp, the berries of the China tree in Georgia, or the fruit 
of the cabbage palmetto in Florida. But their whole nature seems to have 
suffered change. No cheerful notes of song await you, no gathering of food from 
the grass on the lawn, no drinking from the cup on the window-sill, none of 
the confiding intimacies so dear to their friends at the North. We see them in 
flocks, wild and suspicious. Often they gather to feed on the great pine barrens 
far from the abode of man. They grow fat from much eating, and are hunted for 
the table. Recently I found strings of them in the markets of Raleigh, and was 
told they were worth sixty cents a dozen, the highest price I had ever been 
asked for them. 

Robins in winter sometimes congregate by thousands to roost at a favorite 
spot, and here the hunters often come to take them, in the manner Audubon 
tells us people took the Wild Pigeons during the last century. Stories of their 
killing creep into the public press, and over their coffee men marvel at the 
slaughter of birds that goes on, sometimes, in their immediate neighborhood. 
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Here is an authentic account of the raiding of one such roost, given the writer 
by Dr. P. P. Claxton, of the University of Tennessee. He was familiar with 
many of the details, and will vouch for the truthfulness of the facts here set 
forth. He says: “The roost to which I refer was situated in 
what is locally known as a ‘cedar glade’ near Fosterville, Bed- 
ford County, Tennessee. This is a great cedar country, and 
Robins used to come in immense numbers during the winter months, to feed 
on the berries. By the middle of a winter’s afternoon, the birds would begin 
coming by our house in enormous flocks, which would follow one another 
like great waves moving on in the direction of the roost. They would continue 
to pass until night. We lived fifteen miles from the roost, and it was a matter 
of common observation that the birds came in this manner from all quarters. 

“The spot which the roost occupied was not unlike numerous others that 
might have been selected. The trees grew to a height of from five to thirty 
feet, and for a mile square were literally loaded at night with Robins. Hunting 
them while they roosted was a favorite sport. A man would climb a cedar tree 
with a torch, while his companions with poles and clubs would disturb the 
sleeping hundreds on the adjacent trees. Blinded by the light, the suddenly 
awakened birds flew to the torch bearer, who, as he seized each bird, would 
quickly pull off its head, and drop it into a sack suspended from his shoulder. 

“The capture of three or four hundred birds was an ordinary night’s work. 
Men and boys would come in wagons from all the adjoining counties and camp 
near the roost for the purpose of killing Robins. Many times, one hundred or 
more hunters with torches and clubs would be at work in a single night. For 
three years this tremendous slaughter continued in winter, and then the sur- 
vivors deserted the roost.”’ 

These are almost the identical methods employed in killing untold numbers 
of Wild Pigeons, which is today probably an extinct bird in America. 

That protection should be extended to the Robin because of 

His Food its economic value as a destroyer of injurious insects many ob- 

servers unite in stating, despite the objection sometimes raised 

to his fondness for small fruits. The United States Department of Agriculture, 

which looks so carefully into various subjects of vital importance to our coun- 

try, sent Mr. W. L. McAtee, a brilliant naturalist, to Louisiana, the past 

winter, and he made many observations on the feeding habits of these birds. 
Under date of February 20, 1910, he reported: 

“T collected twelve Robins near here yesterday, and got the following re- 
sults from an examination of their gizzards: Eight had eaten nothing but in- 
sects, the other four had taken respectively 95, 80, 65 and o per cent of insects 
and other invertebrates. The insects eaten included grasshoppers, (Tettix), bugs 
(Pentatomide), beetles (Chrysomelida, weevils, bill bugs and carabids), beetle 
larve (wire worms and others), and caterpillars, including cut worms. An- 
other day I collected three other Robins which had eaten insects, including 
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larve of crane flies (Tipulide), which are sometimes known as leather-jackets. 
The larve feed on the roots of grasses, including grain crops and other plants, 
and are sometimes quite injurious. Each of the three birds had eaten one or 
more specimens of a leaf beetle (Myochrous denticollis), a plant feeder, and in- 
jurious. On a basis of the eighteen stomachs I have examined this month, I 
consider the Robin to be essentially an insectivorous bird in Louisiana in Feb- 
ruary, I notice that great numbers of the Robins feed in open grassy fields, 
where their diet must consist largely of animal matter, as the birds do not eat 
weed seeds. They are shot here from morning to night; shots are heard in 
every direction. Each hunter kills from twenty-five to fifty per day.” 

The National Association of Audubon Societies has been 
working to secure the passage of laws better calculated to pro- 
tect the Robin, and its efforts are being greatly strengthened by 
the financial aid rendered by Mrs. Russell Sage. We believe that in every state 
of the Union this bird should be placed on the list of protected species, and never 
allowed to be killed as game. We hold further that, for the enforcement of 
these and other bird and game laws, every state should establish an efficient non- 
political game commission, and a warden force supplied with sufficient funds 
to do its work effectively. It is simply a crime for any Commonwealth to 
permit the indiscriminate killing of valuable insect-eating birds to continue 
in this age of enlightenment. 

Largely as a result of the effects of the Audubon workers, only a few states 
are left wherein the Robin is not protected. These are as follows: 


Robin 
Protection 


FLoripa.—Robins may be killed at any time. 

LovuIsIaNA.— May be killed from November 15 to March 15. 

MarRYLAND.—May be killed in Calvert County at any time. 
May be killed in Harford County from November 1 to December 2. 
May be killed in Prince George County from November 1 to April 2. 
May be killed in Queene Ann County from October 1 to March 1. 

MisstssipP1.—May be killed from September 1 to March 1. 

Nortu CAROLINA.—May be killed from November 1 to March 1. (Seasons slightly 

different in certain counties.) 
TENNESSEE.— May be killed from October 1 to April 15. 
VirciniA.—May be killed from February 15 to April 1. 


The Robin (Planesticus migratorius) belongs to the Thrush 

+ aun family (Turdide). It ranges throughout North America from 
Description the southern end of the Mexican tableland northward to 
the limit of trees in Labrador and Alaska. In this great area 

it is represented by three geographical races: the Eastern Robin (Planesticus 
migratorius migratorius), the male of which is shown in the accompanying 
plate; the Western Robin (P. M. propinqua), which is like the Eastern bird, 
but has little or no white in the tail and no black markings on the back; and 
the Southern Robin (P. M. achrusterus), which, in the mountains, breed as 
far south as Northern Georgia, and is smaller and paler than the northern bird. 
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Edited by WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Address all correspondence, and send all remittances for dues and contributions to 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


Annual Meeting of the National 
Association 


The regular annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association will be held October 25, 
at the American Museum of National His- 
tory, West 77th Street, New York City. 
The notices called for by the By-Laws 
will be mailed to all members of the Asso- 
ciation within the statutory time limit. 

It is earnestly hoped that all members 
will keep the above date free from other 
engagements, so they may attend the 
annual meeting of the Association. 


International Humane Conference 


The first American International Hu- 
mane Conference will be held in the 
United States National Museum at Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 10-15, 1910. All 
persons interested in the prevention of 
cruelty will be welcome to attend. Further 
details may be obtained from the American 
Humane Association at Albany, N. Y., 
under the auspices of which the Confer- 
ence will be held. 


A New Committee 


The need for a very large increase in 
the membership of the Association is so 
urgent that the President has appointed 
a Committee to take the matter in charge. 
The members are: William W. Grant, 
Chairman; T. Gilbert Pearson, 
Agassiz Fuertes, Clinton G. Abbott. 

The well-known working qualities of 
the members of this Committee is a war- 
rant for believing that success will attend 
their efforts. The work given into the 
hands of this Committee is an extremely 
important one, and every member of the 
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Association is asked to give to the Com- 
mittee every possible aid and encourage- 
ment. If our membership can be doubled 
or trebled within the next twelve months, 
the work and effectiveness of the Associa- 
tion can be very greatly enlarged.—W. D. 


Bird-box Experiences 


I have on my home acre in Plainfield, 
New Jersey, but seven trees, in all of 
which I have placed von Berlepsch bird 
boxes, and, in addition, I have on poles 
and trellis work added several more; the 
sizes selected were for Flickers, Bluebirds, 
and Wrens. I also havea ten-room Jacobs’ 
Martin house, All of these boxes were 
placed in position in the fall of t909. In 
March of the same year, I erected two 
small houses of home manufacture, cov- 
ered with bark, with an entrance hole 
suitable for Wrens. One of them was oc- 
cupied June 10, when a pair of House 
Wrens took possession and raised a brood. 
During the winter of 1909, I had several 
feeding-places, both on the ground and 
in the trees; the menu was scraps of meat, 
boiled potatoes, oatmeal (raw and cooked), 
pork, suet, field corn on cob, and dried 
bread, both broken and rolled. The regu- 
lar visitors were English Sparrows, Star- 
lings, Tree Sparrows, Juncos, Downy 
Woodpeckers, White-breasted Nuthatches 
Jays and Crows. 

The four birds first mentioned ate the 
food placed on the ground, as also did the 
crows, while the Woodpeckers, Nuthatches 
and Jays were satisfied with food attached 
to the trees. When the ground was bare, 
but few birds fed; but, when the ground 
was covered with snow, the various lunch 
places were almost constantly in use. At 
such times, Crows were as regular in at- 
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tendance as any of the other birds, al- 
though they preferred to forage on a pile 
of house refuse at the extreme end of the 
garden; however, on several occasions I 
saw them feeding within twenty feet of 
the kitchen porch. The food counters were 
used until late in the spring, especially by 
a pair of Nuthatches. They were so well 
pleased with their surroundings that they 
concluded to remain, and they took pos- 
session of one of the horizontal von Ber- 
lepsch boxes, size E, and started nesting. 
Unfortunately a pair of Starlings fancied 
the same box, and one morning I found the 
body of the female Nuthatch lying dead on 
the ground under the box; her skull had 
been pecked open, presumably by one of 
the Starlings. Both English Sparrows and 
Starlings commenced to occupy the boxes 
by February 22, and became pests as they 
fought and drove away several pairs of 
Bluebirds, which would otherwise have 
nested. Only one pair of Bluebirds suc- 
ceeded in nesting. My gardener was in- 
structed to drive away the Starlings from 
this box, and finally they abandoned 
further efforts to occupy it, and the Blue- 
birds were permitted to remain in peace. 

House Wrens arrived April 25. In 1909, 
one brood of Wrens was raised, but this 
year three broods—one pair had two 
broods, while a second pair raised a brood 
at the opposite end of the yard. These 
boxes (Size Ar) were within two hundred 
feet of each other, but there was no clash- 
ing between the birds, although they are 
usually rather pugnacious in disposition. 
Robins, Song, and Chipping Sparrows bred 
on the place. 

Plainfield has one large colony of Mar- 
tins, which occupy four large houses on 
the main business street of the town. I 
was in hopes that some of this colony might 
overflow, and occupy the two ten-room 
houses set up by my neighbor and myself. 
On two occasions, Martins came to the 
houses, and attempted to alight and in- 
vestigate; but in both instances they were 
attacked and driven away by English 
Sparrows. Not a Starling or English Spar- 
row was permitted to breed on my place; 
as fast as they built nests they were de- 
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stroyed. The Starlings abandoned all 
further attempts toward the latter part 
of June, but the English Sparrows did not 
cease until the middle of August. In my 
garden I have a large bed of marigolds, 
and also about one hundred sunflower 
plants. Both of these have attracted many 
Goldfinches, who seem quite as fond of the 
seeds of the marigold as of the sunflowers. 
It was not an unusual sight to see half a 
dozen male Goldfinches feeding at the 
same time; I have never yet seen a female 
with them. 

My conclusions are as follows: If a lib- 
eral supply of different kinds of food is 
furnished, birds will surely be attracted 
in the winter, and will do a great deal of 
good. I noticed very often that the 
Downies and Nuthatches would take a 
few mouthfuls of suet or pork and would 
then forage on the trees. One particular 
tree, a small elm, in the summer of 1909, 
was almost defoliated by a small black 
caterpillar; this year it was troubled very 
little. It is true that the tree was sprayed 
once early in the spring, but I attribute 
its healthy condition this year to the ef- 
fective work done during the winter to my 
bird guests. 

If plenty of drinking and bathing places 
and a liberal supply of breeding boxes are 
furnished the birds on a given area, they 
will surely increase. My garden, this 
year, has been singularly free from insect 
pests. I believe that I attracted some of 
my neighbors’ birds, especially Robins, 
by keeping a large, shallow box filled with 
clear water all the time. This was placed 
about the center of the garden along the 
main walk. I have seen as many as a 
dozen Robins about it at once. Close by 
I had a very large aster bed, and, much to 
my satisfaction, on one occasion I saw 
Robins picking off the plants those dis- 
couraging, as well as disgusting, black in- 
sects known as aster beetles. My rasp- 
berries were not touched by the birds, and 
I am positive I did not lose a quart of 
them; this I attribute to the fact that the 
birds were kept supplied with water. 

It is unfortunately a fact that. the 
greater the effort to attract birds, the 
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greater the trouble that will be experi- 
enced with the English Sparrow, and also 
with the Starling, where the latter has be- 
come established. They probably now 
occupy a territory around New York City 
the diameter of which is at least one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. Unless some means 
be devised to keep them in check, they 
will eventually drive away all hole-breed- 
ing birds between the sizes of the Bluebird 
and the Flicker. Starlings and English 
Sparrows are aggressive, and any person 
who hopes to increase the native box- and 
hole-breeding birds on his acres must ex- 
ercise a constant watchfulness, and al- 
ways be ready to succor and aid the de- 
sirable bird tenants. The satisfaction I 
have derived this year from my bird 
neighbors, and the help I am certain I 
have received from them, is my excuse for 
telling the story of my pleasant experi- 
ences in attracting and protecting birds.— 


W. D. 


Some Audubon Workers 
i. CAPTAIN M. B. DAVIS 


Capt. M. B. Davis, Texas Agent of the 
National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties and the Secretary of the Texas 
Audubon Society, is a veteran of two wars. 
He was born at Richmond, Virginia, Octo- 
ber 14, 1844, and was taken out of a mili- 
tary school in 1861, to assist in organizing 
the Confederate Army, which was being 
mobilized in the vicinity of Richmond. 

In July, 1861, when under seventeen 
years of age, he was wounded in battle on 
the Gauley River in West Virginia, but 
soon recovered, and, with the exception 
of periods in the hospital, while suffering 
with other wounds received in battle, he 
continued in General Robert E. Lee’s 
army until the surrender at Appomattox 
Court House, April 9, 1865. 

Soon after the close of the war, he went 
to Texas and enlisted in the Texas Rangers, 
serving between three and four years 
actively on -the frontier against the 
Apache and the Lipan Indians. He also 
assisted, while a Ranger, with six-shooter 
and Winchester, in suppressing the white 
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outlaw gangs, most of the members of 
which were killed or turned over to civil 
authorities and hanged. 

Among the wounds received during the 
Civil War by Captain Davis was one on 
the left side of the head, and another 
under the left eye, the scars of which still 
continue visible and can be seen in the 
accompanying photograph. 

By instinct a protector of wild life, 
Captain Davis organized the first Game 
and Bird Protective Association in Texas, 
in 1881. C. C. McCullough, deceased, 
was its president, and Herman Ambold, 
deceased, was its treasurer. Captain Davis 
was the Secretary, and in that capac- 
ity conducted a campaign through the 
press chiefly. In later years, the Audubon 
Society was started in Texas, but its most 
active workers were drowned on the Texas 
coast in September, 1900, in the great 
West Indian hurricane, which destroyed 
the city of Galveston, together with half 
of its population, and wrought untold 
horrors along the entire Gulf Coast. 

In 1903, the National Association of 
Audubon Societies sent agents into Texas 
and secured the passage of the Model 
Bird Law. In 1904, the Texas Audubon 
Society was re-organized, with Captain 
Davis as its secretary, and since that time 
he has been the most potential factor in 
that state toward the protection of wild 
-birds and wild animals. He writes and 
lectures constantly on the subject of bird 
and game protection, and is exerting a 
wonderful influence for good. 

The ‘Times-Herald’, the daily paper of 
Waco, has this to say of his work: “Cap- 
tain Davis has waged a brilliant and suc- 
cessful campaign for bird protection for 
several years, and has succeeded in re- 
peopling the forests, the prairies, the 
meadows and the groves with bird life, 
which was rapidly reaching the point of 
total annihilation at the time he took hold 
of the work. To Captain Davis, more than 
to any other one man, is due the pro- 
tective laws on the Texas statute books. 
He, more than any one else, deserves the 
credit for the expulsion from the state of 
the market hunters and the plume hunters, 


CAPTAIN M. B. DAVIS 
Texas Agent of the National Association of Audubon Societies 
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and, when Captain Davis dies, he should 
have a monument with birds engraved 
on the column, and there no doubt the 
songsters will gather and sing a requiem of 
peace to his soul.” 

In disposition, Captain Davis is very 
generous and kind-hearted, but he prose- 
cutes his work with the vigor of a true 
crusader. He is a most entertaining gentle- 
man, and has at his command a large fund 
of stories, which the writer has heard him 
relate with most telling effect, both on 
the rostrum and in the chapparal.—T. 
GILBERT PEARSON. 


State Societies News 


The New Jersey Audubon Society is 
about to send throughout the State a 
very large number of appeals for new mem- 
bers. The appeal will be signed by a num- 
ber of citizens who are deeply interested 
in the conservation of wild bird life in 
New Jersey. 

SOME ENDORSEMENTS 

My dear Sir:—Allow me to acknowl- 
edge with warm appreciation your kind 
letter of the seventh of September. It will 
give me pleasure to have you use my name 
in connection with the enclosed circular 
letter. That is certainly the least I can do 
to aid an admirable cause. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke writes: “I shall 
be glad to have you use my name in con- 
nection with the Audubon Society appeal. 
The wild birds that sing for all are a part 
of the people’s heritage of joy and beauty. 
It will be strange if the people of New 
Jersey allow themselves to be robbed of 
this common inheritance. It will be strange 
if they do not make their legislators prom- 
ise a law to protect the friendly and useful 
birds against the plume hunters, who are 
destroying them in the service of luxury 
A bird in the bush is worth 


(Signed) 


and vanity. 


ten in a bonnet. He eats up the enemies of 
the gardens and the orchards. He works 
for the people, and he sings while he works. 
But the robbers will kill him and put him 
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on a bonnet, unless the people wake up 
and protect their property. Shall New 
Jersey be the last of the states to take care 
of its birds?” 

Right Reverend Bishop John Scar- 
borough sends the following message: “It 
gives me very great pleasure to add my 
name to those you propose to enlist in the 
good cause of saving the birds. I am sure 
the Audubon Societies are trying to ac- 
complish great good for mankind, as well 
as for the birds and animals.” 


A New Bird Preserve 


Mr. James H. Bowditch, a member of 
this Association, with several of his neigh- 
bors, has just established in the town of 
Pomfret, Windham County, Connecticut, 
a bird preserve which embraces an area of 
seven hundred acres. A copy of the poster 
which is being used by the owners is shown 
in the accompanying half-tone plate. Mr. 
Bowditch, when notifying this Associa- 
tion of the establishment of this new bird 
refuge, writes as follows: 

“The idea is not a new one, but its 
more prevalent adoption should be urged 
constantly. Every town should have at 
least one or more bird sanctuaries of this 
sort,as a matter of good business consider- 
ation. Insects injurious to vegetation are 
greatly on the increase, and it is common 
knowledge that this is due in large meas- 
ure to the alarming decrease of our na- 
tive birds, which can undoubtedly be 
brought back in sufficient numbers to re- 
store the proper natural balance, if they are 
given a fair chance to reproduce them- 
selves. All that is needed is one man or 
woman who means business, to take this 
work up in each town and carry it through 
to a successful conclusion.” 

The above statement contains so much 
practical common sense that it is pre- 
sented to the readers of Brrp-Loge* with 
most hearty approval of the” National 
Association, and with an urgent plea that 
the plan adopted by Mr. Bowditch and his 
associates will be followed all over the 
country. 

It is not enough simply to establish 


BIRD 
PRESERVE 


700 ACRES 


WHITE, OAK 
o CORAER 


No Birds are to be shot or disturbed at any season of 
any year within the above bounds. Squirrels and other wild 
animals are also under protection of the Executive Com- 
mittee named below. 


TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED 


All persons are invited to co-operate with us toward 
establishing this preserve upon an effective basis, as it is 
manifestly for the general public welfare and interest. 


LAND OWNERS BIRD WARDENS 


JAMES H. BOWDITCH JOHN ASH 
ELEANOR J. CLARK RUPERT 6. BAKER 


Mrs. RANDOLPH M. CLARK EDWARD S. ENGLISH 
og YS CLEMMONS ROBERT A. LOWRY 
ROBERT MACKIE 
THOMAS S. HARRISON 
Mrs. COURTLAND HOPPIN JOHN MAHER 
GEORGE M. LOWRY PETER MURPHY 
WILLIAM MURDOCK ROBERT RUST 


And others to be designated 
from time to time by the Executive 
Committee 
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refuges; birds can be attracted to a lo- 
cality by feeding in winter and furnishing 
drinking and bathing pools in summer, 
and especially by furnishing artificial nest- 
ing boxes and holes. 

In this connection, it is a pleasure to 
announce that Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany have just published a book written 
by Gilbert H. ‘Methods of 
attracting Birds.’ 

This the selling 
agent in the United States of the English 
translation of the von Berlepsch book, en- 
titled ‘How to Attract and Protect Wild 
Birds,’ and also has for free distribution 
leaflets on ‘Winter Feeding’ and ‘Putting 
up Bird Boxes.’ 

The readers of Brrp-Lore who desire to 
erect artificial breeding boxes and holes 
for birds should correspond with Mr. J. 
Warren Jacobs, Waynesburg, Pa., and 
Mr. Ernest Harold Meriden, 
New Hampshire, both of whom are now 
artificial 


Trafton on 


Association is also 


Baynes, 
successfully manufacturing 
breeding boxes.—W. D. 


Another Reason for International 
Bird Protection 


Alanson 


William 


representative, sends the fol- 


Mr. 
Hawaiian 
lowing from the ‘Sunday Advertiser,’ Hon- 


Bryan, our 


olulu, of August 7, 1910: 


“Japs PoACHING ON LAYSAN”’ 


“The officers of the schooner Concord, 
which arrived late Friday afternoon from 
Laysan Island, stated that a small Japan- 
ese schooner had recently put in at Laysan, 
supposedly for the purpose of poaching 
upon the bird reservation, but there was 
no actual proof that any had been done. 
It was said that the Japanese made no 
pretense of secrecy, and that there was a 
large number of men on the schooner. 

“There are thousands of birds on the 
island, and it is easy for poachers to get 
them if there is no one to guard the island. 
The place is said to be overrun with rab- 
bits. The Japanese vessel is said to have 
left Tokio last January. The officers of the 
craft told Captain Miller of the Concord 
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that another Japanese schooner had been 
lost recently on the Pacific. The Japanese 
had no bird skins or feathers that could be 
seen by the crew of the Concord.” 


Foreign Bird News 


With many thanks, I have the honor to 
acknowledge receipt of your kind letter of 
August 6th, and the volume of your Edu- 
cational Leaflets. I must say that we 
are full of admiration for the great work 
and the noble aims of the Audubon So- 
cieties. We are very glad to receive your 
magazine Brrp-Lore. 

I shall take great pleasure in sending 
you a communication relative to bird 
protection in my couniry. We work by 
articles in the journals and periodicals. A 
prominent part is a series of lectures given 
by the President in schools and societies 
in the country. We have some small is- 
lands reserved and protected by a warden. 
I enclose a prospectus.—LAURENT MEHRN, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Foreign Correspond- 
ence Secretary, in the Society “Svalen.”’ 
Post address: Store Kongensgade 95-3 
Copenhagen. 


“SVALEN” 
(The Swallow) 


Society for the Protection of Birds and 
Other Animals in Denmark. 1909 


The Society “Svalen’” has now done 
more than eleven years’ work in further- 
ance of the aims which it has set before 
itself; especially, to protect the avi-fauna 
in such a manner that they may be de- 
veloped to the advantage of agricultural 
interests. In the course of time, we have 
succeeded in enlightening a large portion 
of the public as to the paramount im- 
portance of birds in the great economy of 
Nature, and we have done our best to se- 
cure the carrying out of the Game Laws. 
The society participates in the _ inter- 
national efforts directed against the mas- 
sacre of birds in the South. 

“Svalen” discourages the wearing of any 
feathers except those of the ostrich and 
domestic fowls—discourages illegal bird 
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catching and cruelties to birds—places 
artificial nests and feeds the wild fowls in 
the winter—publishes printed works to in- 
terest youth in the protection of birds— 
instructs the public respecting the economic 
importance of birds to society. 

The “Svalen,” which works not only for 
birds but also for other animals, is an in- 
dependent society. It is, upon the whole, 
useful to humanity, because it furthers the 
task of ennobling man under its work for 
animals. 

The society has 5800 members, and 
works in about 
Denmark. 

Her Majesty, Queen Alexandra of Eng- 
land, is an honorary member. 

His Royal Highness, the Crown Prince 
of Denmark, is the Patron of the society. 


100 districts throughout 


Notice 


The Sixteenth International Animal 
Protection Congress will be held in Copen- 
hagen, August 1-5, 1gIt. 
the Directorate of the Society ‘Svalen’ has 
charge of the arrangements for the Con- 
gress. 

‘Svalen,’ which may be addressed at 
Copenhagen, heartily invites every So- 
ciety interested in the protection of ani- 
mals and other humanitarian work to be 
present at the Congress. 


By resolution, 


Methods of Attracting Birds 


Several years ago, the writer undertook 
for the National Audubon Society the 
preparation of a pamphlet on methods of 
attracting birds. It was the original in- 
tention to have the Society print and dis- 
tribute the pamphlet, but later it did not 
seem wise to.incur the expense involved 
in printing the publication. Accordingly 
the manuscript was put into the hands of 
a publisher (Houghton, Mifflin Co.). 

The author takes this opportunity to 
thank those who have assisted in furnish- 
ing material and suggestions from their 
experiences. Special effort has been made 
to give proper credit in each case. 
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In response to the many inquiries re- 
garding the date of completion of the book, 
the writer takes this opportunity to ex- 
plain that it is now ready for distribution. 
—GILBERT H. Trarton. 


The National Conservation Congress 


The Second National Conservation 
Congress, held at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
September 5-8, 1910, gave due considera- 
tion to the question of wild-bird and 
animal protection, Two evening sessions 
were devoted to considering certain 
aspects of the subject. Mr. Radcliff Dug- 
more, in his illustrated lecture on photo- 
graphing big game in Africa. brought out 
strongly the importance of conserving 
wild-life, and the matter was even more 
fully presented the n2xt night by Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman during his _illus- 
trated address on “Conservation of Bird 
Life.” 

The writer, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, introduced the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted as a plank in 
the platform of the Congress. 

““We reccomend that the Federal Gov- 
ernment conserve migratory birds and 
wild game animals.” 

This, it will be noticed, is a practical 
endorsement of the principles contained 
in the Weeks’ Bill, now pending in Con- 
gress, and which has for its object the 
placing in the hands of Federal authori- 
ties the responsibility of making regula- 
tions governing the killing and disposition 
of those migratory game and non-game 
birds now suffering terrible destruction 
because of the inadequacy of the present 
conflicting state laws. 

The endorsement also is given to the 
growing policy of the government to pro- 
tect the game animals still to be found in 
the National Parks and National Forest 
Reserves. 

In addition to Mr. Chapman and the 


writer, the National Association was 
officially represented by Mr. W. W. 


Grant, of New York, and Prof. D. Lange, 
of Minneapolis.—T. G. P. 
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THE GUIDE TO NATURE 5 ‘ . ; $1.00 


For BOYS AND GIRLS 
NATURE AND SCIENCE, a Department of The St. 


Nicholas Magazine F 5 ‘ ‘i ° 3.00 
Both for only $3.00. May be sent to separate addresses $4.00 


“THe GuIDE To NATURE” and ‘‘NATURE AND SCIENCE”’ are edited on 
distinct, and yet co-operating lines for adults and for young people—for the 
whole family; for the whole school. § Articles, photographs, drawings, letters, 
suggestions, inquiries, etc., are desired for both magazines. 

“And what a busy man you must be. Where you get all the matter, material and 
subjects for the interesting articles, the delight of thousands of readers, is a mystery 
tome. I should not think the days would be long enough for you.”—F. P. Hills. 

But it is done and done well in both magazines. And it is going to be done 
more efficiently, more attractively, more entertainingly and more inspiringly, 
for thousands more of readers. 


Send ten cents for sample copy of ‘* The Guide to Nature’’ 
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The Confessions of a 
Beachcomber 
By E. J. BANFIELD 


This may be regarded almost as a sublimated and most entertain- 
ing and beautiful guidebook to the tropical coasts. It is an account 
of the scenes and incidents in the career of an unprofessional beach- 
comber in tropical Queensland. Descriptions of the strange flora, 
fauna, bird-life, and sea-life of this faraway country, told by a man, 
neither poor nor rich, who established a home for himself there, came 
to love the life, to understand the natives, and to ‘‘draw nearer to 
nature, to the happy condition of the simple, uncomplicated man, 
while not forfeiting the advantages of civilization.’ 


Map and 5} unusual illustrations from photographs. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, colored inlay on cover. $4.00 postpaid. 


The New North 
By AGNES DEANS CAMERON 


This book tells of the travels of two women down the Mackenzie 
River, from Athabasca landing in Alberta, Canada, to the Arctic 
Ocean, and back by way of the Peace River. Large parts of this 
country have never before been visited by white women. The author 
has written a narrative of unusual experience—dangerous passages on 
the river, friendly meetings with the Esquimaux, the discovery of new 
sites, the unearthing of forgotten graves, etc.; and, in addition, she 
gives an interesting account of the daily life of the Indians, Esqui- 
maux, whites, and various people she met. Hers is a brisk, humorous, 
and sympathetic style, with many amusing anecdotes. She has also 
written a book of some economic value, for she made a careful study 
of the agricultural value of the country, of its fie'ds of grain and 
timber, of its possibilities as the great wheat supplier of the world; 
and the result is a presentation of statistics and data which is impor- 
tant not only because it is reliable but because it sheds new light upon 
the economic value of this little-known territory. The text is pro- 
fusely illustrated with original photographs. 


8vo, cloth cover, in green and gold, with color inlay; gilt top, 
uncut edges; 100 unusual illustrations from original 
photographs by the author. $3.00 postpaid. 
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Bird Books by Mr. 
Chapman 


Handbook of Birds of 


Eastern North America 


Third edition. With introductory chapter on the study of Orni- 
thology; how to identify birds and how to collect and preserve birds, 
their nests and eggs. 20 full-page plates and 150 cuts in the text. 

12mo. Library edition, cloth, $3.00 
Pocket edition, flexible morocco, $3.50 


Bird - Life 


A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page 
colored plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. Containing an Appendix, especially designed for teachers. 

12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


A fascinating account of the habits of some of our common birds, 
with descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in eastern North 
America. The author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds 
in Nature not only lends to the illustrations the charm of realism, but 
makes the book a record of surpassing achievements with the camera. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.75 


The Warblers of North America 


Full biographies of our ‘‘most beautiful, most abundant, and least- 
known birds.’’ In describing these ‘‘dainty, fascinating sprites of the 
tree-tops’” Mr. Chapman has here drawn on his own great wealth of 
material and has had the codperation of many other ornithologists. 
Illustrated with colored plates of every species, by Fuertes and 
Horsfall, and by photographs of nests and eggs. 

Imperial 8vo, Cloth, $3.00 net 
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29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 
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Camps and Cruises of 
an Ornithologist 


250 Photographs 
from Nature. 
8vo, color inlay 
on cover, gilt top, 
rough -cut edges. 


In a box, $3.00 net. Curator of Birds at 


the American Museum 
of Natural History 


For eight years, accompanied by artist and assistant, Mr. Chapman 
devoted all of each nesting season of the birds to making the field 
studies for a great series of groups of American birds which should 
exceed in beauty and scientific value anything which has heretofore 
been attempted in this line. The story of these eight years’ experi- 
ences, together with descriptions of wonderful sights in the world of 
birds, as told by Mr. Chapman in ‘‘Camps and Cruises of an Orni- 
thologist,’’ possesses the charm of a tale of travel and adventure, 
while the illustrations form one of the most remarkable series of pic- 
tures of bird-life which has ever appeared. 
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